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THE BLOOD OF MINERS COVERS 
America’s coal. Hundreds of mines are 
unsafe, For years the United Mine Work- 
ers pleaded for corrective action. Little 
if anything was done either by the opera- 
tors or by the government. On March 23, 
at Centralia, Illinois, another in the long 
series of mine catastrophes occurred 
Death came to 111 men. A few days 
later, to state investigators, the manager 
of the mine’s underground operations con- 
fessed that the management had refused 
to install a sprinkling system to dampen 
the explosive coal dust because “we hon- 
estly did not think it was economical.” 
Despite the callous attitude of the owners 
of the Centralia mine, the tragedy would 
not have come to pass. if Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug had done his duty 
and enforced the federal mine safety code. 
President J. L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers has now asked President Tru- 
man to dismiss Krug. 


WAGE-EARNERS WITH PHYSICAL 
impairments are people, too. Like all the 
rest of us, they need and are entitled to 
opportunities to work and earn, to support 
themselves and their dependents. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany, in a timely 
article appearing in this issue, tells what 
A. F. of L. unions can do to assure equi- 
table treatment for the handicapped. ‘rhe 
problem is far more serious today than it 
was during the war. According to a re- 
port in the Labor Information Bulletin, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has found 
that “the opening at the plant gates is 
becoming smaller” for workers with seri- 
ous impairments. 


EVERY WORKER SHOULD READ 
“This Is My Story,” the book by Louis F. 
Budenz, former managing editor of the 
Daily Worker. He joined the Communist 
Party in the sincere belief that commu- 
nism stood for the betterment of the work- 
ers’ conditions. As time passed, he per- 
ceived how mistaken he had been. “It is 
miraculous,” he writes in his book, “how 
the Communists can discover an ‘enemy 
of the working class’ in any individual or 


country that disagrees with Soviet Russia. 
They always associate communism with 
the workers, whereas I was to discover 
that actually it is one of the worst ene- 
mies of the working people.” Mr. Budenz 
completely confirms the charges of the 
A. F. of L. that C.I.O. strikes in West 
Coast aircraft plants during the period 
when Hitler Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
were bosom friends actually were cynical 
Communist acts to help Hitler by slowing 
aid to Britain. Anyone who wants to 
understand the Commies and how they 
operate must read “This Is My Story.” 
The publisher is Whittlesey House, New 
York; the price, $3. 


A. F. OF L. LEADERS WILLIAM 
Green, George Meany and David Du- 
binsky visited the White House a few 
days ago to urge a larger role for German 
trade unions in the reconstruction of their 
shattered country. Thev told President 
Truman that the American Military Gov- 
ernment thus far has “vested virtually all 
power of civil government in the hands ot 
the established conservative group, few of 
whom can be identified as wage-earners.” 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
have a very poor record of compliance 
with the modest requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Law, according to Thomas D. 
O'Malley, regional director of the Wage- 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. During 
1946 twenty per cent of the institutions 
inspected were paying some employes less 
than 40 cents an hour, the minimum 
lawful rate. 


A PAMPHLET WHICH SHOULD BE 
in the hands of every ex-serviceman has 
recently been published by the A. F. of L. 
Bearing the title “What Every Veteran 
Should Know About Labor,” the pam- 
phlet answers all the usual questions 
frankly and convincingly. Copies are 
available upon application. Please ad- 
dress vour request to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 
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Free Enterprise 


The American way of life has pros- 
pered in the idea that “man is both too 
weak to wield unlimited power and, 
thank God, too strong to submit to it.” 

No one has found “ringing words” 
for expressing the ideas wrapped up in 
the concept of the American way of life, 
but to me it certainly means all these 
ideas: equal opportunity for all, per- 
sonal liberty consistent with full per- 
sonal responsibility, no leaning on a be- 
neficent or a bankrupt government (the 
only difference being one of time), no 
coercion by anyone, no favors or bene- 
fits by government to one class of its 
people because of political pressures or 
with the purpose of gaining votes, no 
interference with the economic life of 
the nation except when clearly in keep- 
ing with the national interest—the in- 
terests of all the people—no taking from 
one group for giving to another, or, in 
even simpler terms, the Golden Rule 
from the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is a system based on the idea of 
a “fair field and no favors,” a “profit 
and loss” system in which the citizen 
backs his own judgment with his 
efforts. If the two combine to produce 
a result pleasing to the public, the citi- 
zen gets his rightful reward. On the 
other hand, if he doesn’t do what the 
public wants, he pays for his own mis- 
takes. 

It is a system of rigid discipline 
which develops a sense of responsibil- 
ity, for it provides an adequate incentive 
for a wise effort and adequate penalty 
lor an unwise undertaking. 


It is surprisingly strange to me that 
any man believing in democratic princi- 
ples would have so little faith in the 
people and their composite wisdom as 
to believe that a few are competent to 
manage the entire national economy, 
and that if competent men could be 
found, they should be entrusted with 
that responsibility. John Hancock. 
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‘. ERY five seconds of the 
Pworking day a man is injured on the 
Hjob some place in the United States. 
"Every two minutes of the working day 
"a worker is injured so seriously that he 
Will be partially disabled for the rest of 
This life. Every twelve minutes of the 
Sworking day an A. F. of L. union 
member becomes permanently disabled. 
Will these men and women grad- 
“uate from the hospital only to rot on 
Spark benches or will they be put back 
to work as self-sustaining, useful citi- 
Mens? The unions affiliated with the 
NAmerican Federation of Labor are 
Mdetermined that the handicapped shall 
Me reemployed in respectable jobs— 
"union jobs. 
What about the veteran whose body 
was shattered on the battlefront to pre- 
Merve the only kind of society in which 
ree trade unions may exist? The ex- 
Mmarine who lost a hand on bloody Iwo 
Jima and still suffers from Guadalcanal 
Mmalaria, the discharged sailor whose 
"arm lies limp because a Kamikaze hit 
Pits mark off Okinawa, and the former 
Mank driver who lost his sight to a 
)Wazi land mine in Normandy all suffer 
Ptoday because they fought for freedom. 
Because of the heroic sacrifices of these 
men the American worker is still free. 
What do the defenders of freedom 
ask in return? Not much—just an 
equal opportunity with their fellow 
workers to earn a decent living. 
Many people think that by now, 
Rineteen months after V-J Day, all the 
Veterans are back on. civilian jobs. 
|The disabled veteran has a different 
Story. His physically unimpaired buddy 
'ef the battlefront has had little trouble 
Minding a job, but today there are 160,- 
"400 disabled veterans who have not 
»Peen placed on jobs registered in State 
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“THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By GEORGE MEANY 


Employment Offices. With 137,000 
disabled veterans still to come out of 
the hospital and 201,000 disabled vet- 
erans now training for jobs under 
Public Law 16, the task has just begun. 
Half a million disabled veterans must 
be placed on jobs eventually. Many 
of them are A. F. of L. members; 
others were boys of 17 and 18 when 
they went to war. Our movement 
owes the same responsibility to both. 
They need and will receive our help. 

How can a union help? The an- 
swer is union-management cooperation 
through collective bargaining. The 
key to cooperation is proper placement 
of the handicapped. Of the 6,250,000 
permanently disabled persons in the 
United States, it is estimated that all 
but three per cent could be rehabili- 
tated and properly placed on useful 
work, 


Emphasis on Proper Placement 


In the past the skilled craftsman who 
suffered a severe injury was offered 
little more than sympathy or, at best, 
a menial job. Today a new attitude 
has developed—consideration of the 
worker on the basis of his ability, not 
rejection for his disability. This means 
proper placement, which is nothing 
more than the right man for the right 
job. It is based on the premise that 
no single job requires all the faculties 
of the normal person. A linotype oper- 
ator, for example, is not required to 
run, jump or crawl. Therefore, even 
though a man cannot do these things, 
he is still able to perform his duties 
as a linotype operator as well as the 
person who can run, jump and crawl. 
Unnecessary physical requirements 
should not be placed on jobs. 

During the war handicapped work- 





MR. MEANY 


ers were hired on a scale never before 
known. This so-called “bottom of the 
barrel” labor produced impressive re- 
sults, as several studies showed. 

Properly placed handicapped work- 
ers had— 

HIGHER EFFICIENCY 

LOWER ABSENTEEISM 

FEWER ACCIDENTS 

LOWER TURNOVER 

—than their fellow workers. 

The handicapped don’t seek special 
privileges. All they ask is an equal 
opportunity for gainful employment 
suited to their abilities. 

The establishment of a program for 
the employment of the handicapped is 
far from being an issue of labor-man- 
agement controversy. In fact, many 
employers have led the way in insisting 
upon the employment of the handi- 
capped. However, where the employer 
is reluctant to hire handicapped per- 
sons, it is up to the union to present 
the facts at the bargaining table and 
insist upon the opening of employment 
opportunities to impaired workers. 

As a guide for local union leaders, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
issued a pamphlet on the employment 
of handicapped workers. Entitled 
“Jobs for the Handicapped Through 
Collective Bargaining,” the pamphlet 
is the result of a suggestion made at 
the last convention of the A. F. of L. 
Always a vigorous supporter of job 
opportunities for the handicapped, the 
Federation invited the Administrator 
of Retraining and Reemployment, 
Major General G. B. Erskine of the 
Marine Corps, to address the conven- 
tion. General Erskine congratulated 
the unions of the American Federation 
of Labor which had obtained collective 
bargaining contracts providing for the 
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Totally blind, this man does an excellent job as movie film matcher-splicer 


employment of the physically handi- 
capped. However, the general said he 
had found some unions unfamiliar with 
such contracts. 

He suggested that “your national 
headquarters, the leaders of your affili- 
ated unions and their state and local 
headquarters undertake to exchange 
specific ideas of this nature.” 

In the preparation of the pamphlet 
“Jobs for the Handicapped Through 
Collective Bargaining,” we had the 
assistance of K. Vernon Banta, chief 
of the Disabled Veterans Section of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service and an 
A. F. of L. member in good standing. 
Mr. Banta has made the slogan “Accent 
on Ability—Not Disability” a byword 
in employment offices. 

Our pamphlet outlines the steps in 
organizing an employ-the-handicapped 
program from the single shop commit- 
ee to the community-wide program, 
the proper method of establishing a 
union-management employment com- 
mittee, and the functions of such a 
committee in analyzing job require- 
ments and testing job applicants’ physi- 
cal abilities. Specific contract clauses 
are recommended to safeguard the job 
rights of old employes who become 
handicapped, the reemployment rights 
of returning disabled veterans and the 
new employment rights of other handi- 
capped persons. 

In the final analysis, the best pro- 
tection for workers is in the establish- 
ment of a community-wide program 
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and a committee sponsored jointly by 
the central labor union and business 
associations for the study of job place- 
ment opportunities throughout the 
whole community. Thus the widest 
range of job opportunities is open to 
the handicapped, and a union member 
injured in one industry can more 


readily be transferred to another in-- 


dustry in which a job suited to his 
remaining abilities is available. For 
example, an iron worker who develops 
heart trouble will have the coordinated 
effort of labor and employers in the 
community in properly placing him in 
a good job which will be suited best 
to his past training and remaining 
physical abilities. An ex-GI who lost 
a foot in Italy and can’t return to his 
old job as a lumberjack can be re- 
trained and placed as an operator of 
an overhead crane in a machine shop. 
A community program that is backed 
up by strong contracts in each shop 
affords real protection. 

The pamphlet also describes the gov- 
ernment agencies from which unions 
can obtain advice and material aid in 
physical and vocational rehabilitation. 
These include the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Veterans’ Employment 
Service and the state vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies. Call on these 
agencies. They are anxious to coop- 
erate with you. 

It costs from $300 to $500 a year 
to maintain a dependent handicapped 
person at public expense. It costs the 


state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies an average of only $300 
per case—spent only once—to 
rehabilitate and retrain a person 
and place him in self-sufficient 
employment. 


Employment of. a handicapped 
citizen is good business for the 
community, for the employer and 
for the union, Even more impor- 
tant, it means a self-respecting, 
useful life for the handicapped 
person. 

The pamphlet “Accent on Abil- 
ity,” issued by the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service, and the pam- 
phlet “Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Civilians,” a publication of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, outline the services available 
to veterans and civilians. These 
pamphlets and the A. F. of L.’s 
own pamphlet are being sent out 
to international unions, central 
labor unions, State Federations 
of Labor and directly affiliated 
local unions. Copies will be fur- 
nished to readers and others upon 
request. 

Worthy of mention is a motion 
picture, “Comeback,” released by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. This film is being ac- 
claimed as an outstanding educational 
picture. 

The film opens with an ambulance 
rushing John Weir, victim of a traffic 
accident, to the hospital. There his legs 
are amputated. Weir is then taken 
through the entire program of physical 
restoration, job training and placement 
as a machine operator in an industrial 
plant. 

The rehabilitation of four other per- 
sons is shown. Sally Myers suffers 
from an emotional involvement; psy- 
chiatric treatment is used to restore 
her. Frank loses an arm; he is trained 
as an accountant. Bill Murphy goes 
blind, and his restoration to an execu- 
tive’s position is shown. A little girl, 
homebound by paralysis, demonstrates 
that she can make good as a typist. 

Throughout the picture, emphasis is 
placed on the principle that “it’s not 
what you’ve lost but what you have 
left that counts.” 

As a visual aid for showing in union 
meetings, “Comeback” will prove in- 
valuable in launching programs for 
employment of the handicapped. The 
film may be obtained for showing from 
state rehabilitation agencies. 

Employer resistance to the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers stems 
mainly from a fear that impaired work- 
ers will be less efficient and will have 
a higher accident rate, thus causing 
rates for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance to go up. Exhaustive surveys 


have proved that properly placed handi- 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
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capped workers are not only more 
efacient but, since their accident rate 
is lower, there is no adverse effect on 
insurance rates. 

The handicapped of America are 
depending upon the forces of organized 
labor. That these handicapped per- 
sons make efficient workers and excel- 
lent trade unionists can be attested to 
by the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers International 
Union, which a year ago launched a 
nationwide program to employ the 
handicapped at their trade; the Metal 
Polishers set up a special division to 
give practical help to workers with 
handicaps. Similar testimony can 
be given by many other A. F. of L. 
unions. 

At the Bulldog Electric Company in 
Detroit a veteran who lost his sight in 
a TNT blast during the -war leads his 
department in assembling metal switch 
boxes. He is Theodore Wildon, a 
member of Local 1063, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
A former Army sergeant, he learned 
his way about the department in a few 
weeks. He now does his 
work with great skill and 
without assistance of any 
kind. Working entirely 
by touch, he performs 
over thirty separate op- 
erations. He _ uses 
wrenches, a _ rawhide 
hammer, an electrically 
driven screw shooter and 
other tools with utmost 
efficiency. 

In Hollywood, Local 
683 of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes has 
placed totally blind Jack 
Holmes on a job match- 
ing and splicing film in 
the Pathe Laboratories’ 
dark room, Mr. Holmes 
showed such aptitude for 
the work that he was 
promoted to the full rate 
of pay before the sixty- 
day probationary period 
was one-third over. Lo- 
cal 695 of the same union 
recently announced that 
Stanley Chittenton had 
completely mastered the 
duties of a sound record- 
ing machine operator. 
Mr. Chittenton has one 
arm. Normally this job 
requires use of both arms. 

3y such examples as 
these organized labor has 
proved that it is the 
greatest force in Amer- 
ica for opening job op- 
portunities to the handi- 
capped. All that is nec- 
essary is for every local 
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union to write into its contracts and 
enforce a clause requiring the hiring 
of handicapped workers on jobs suited 
to their abilities. 

However, unions must be warned 
not to accept any clauses which cover 
only part of the work force. For in- 
stance, a clause which calls for the 
hiring of returning disabled veterans 
only is not enough. The physically fit 
veteran today may be the disabled vet- 
eran of industry tomorrow. The fact 
is that the civilian front brought dis- 
abilities to five times as many people 
after Pearl Harbor as were disabled 
on the various battlefronts. Certainly 
the ex-GI who has his foot smashed 
in the paper mill two weeks after he 
sheds his uniform can derive scant sat- 
isfaction from a contract that provides 
only for the hiring of veterans with 
service-incurred disabilities. A con- 
tract which protects all workers is the 
best protection for the veteran as well. 

Another unsatisfactory type of clause 
is the one that provides for the reten- 
tion of injured employes only after long 
seniority. Such a clause makes no pro- 


vision for the new employment of 
handicapped nor does it afford protec- 
tion for the employe with low seniority. 
Contract clauses should provide that 
any handicapped person shall be given 
preference in hiring on those jobs for 
which his remaining physical abilities 
adequately qualify him and that no 
worker who becomes disabled shall be 
discharged if there is another job avail- 
able for which he is physically quali- 
fied and for which he can be retrained. 

Is it to be the park bench or a decent 
job for the handicapped? Shall the 
disabled veteran or other handicapped 
worker be thrown on the scrap heap, 
or shall he have an opportunity to fill 
a useful union job? The 7,500,000 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor are answering that question 
by the kind of contracts their unions 
negotiate. Every union member should 
ask himself: “If I lost a leg tomorrow, 
would my union’s contract protect my 
right to a job?” 

The A. F. of L. is determined that 
the union shop shall mean more than 
job security for the physically perfect. 


If he is properly placed, a worker’s performance is not impaired by his handicap 
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MR. ROMUALDI 


S the result of an invitation ex- 
tended to the American Federa- 

tion of Labor and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association by the Argen- 
tine government, later supplemented by 
the Argentine Confederation of Labor 


\ 


Henchmen surround President Peron (center, smiling ). He has put his stooges in to rule once-free unions 
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ENTINA 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


(C.G.T.), a delegation of nine Ameri- 
can labor representatives left Wash- 
ington on January 15 and arrived in 
Buenos Aires on the afternoon of 
January 19. The delegation was com- 
posed of Arnold S. Zander, Miguel 
Garriga, Lee W. Minton, William 
Munger and the writer, representing 
the A. F. of L., and Felix H. Knight, 
William Trost, George Pedersen 
and J. C. Elliott, representing the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association. 

Before leaving Washington the dele- 
gation elected Mr. Knight as chairman, 
Mr. Zander as vice-chairman and my- 
self as secretary-translator. 

Philip Pearl, A. F. of L. publicity 
director, accompanied the delegation 


but remained in Argentina only one 
week. Three days later he was fol- 
lowed back to the United States by 
Mr. Knight, who had to be in Miami 
to attend the winter meeting of the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council. Mr, 
Zander succeeded Mr. Knight in the 
chairmanship. 

The American labor delegation re- 
mained in Argentina three weeks, 
Shortly after its return to the United 
States it issued a voluminous report 
which received wide publicity in the 
press and is being published in sections 
by the A. F. of L. Weekly News Serv- 
ice. The conclusions of the report and 
the accompanying statement by the 
Federation’s International Labor Rela- 
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Reminiscent of Rome mob scenes in heyday of Mussolini ar 


tions Department are printed elsewhere 
in this issue [see Page 29]. 

Our findings have been bitterly de- 
nounced by the government-controlled 
Argentine press. The Buenos Aires 
Communist daily La Hora—quickly 
echoed by the rest of the Latin Ameri- 
can Communist press—has also joined 
in the chorus of denunciation. This 
is a rather welcome development, for 
it brings together the two totalitarian 
extremes against the democratic 
middle. 

Since space is lacking for a repro- 
duction of the full text of the report, 
with its seventeen appendices, I must 
limit myself to a rather concise sum- 
mary of its content. 

The report opens with a brief intro- 
duction in which references are made 
to the genesis of the trip, the exchange 
of correspondence between the Argen- 
tine Embassy in Washington and the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
clearly defined purpose the delegation 
sought to achieve with this trip. Sev- 
eral documentary appendices- support 
in great detail and in a conclusive 
manner our contention that the dele- 
gation’s main task would be “to in- 
vestigate labor, economic and political 
conditions” (as President Green em- 
phasized in a statement to the press on 
] Jecember 23, 1946—three full weeks 
before the delegation left for Argen- 
tina) and to verify whether the often 
repeated assurances of the indepen- 
dence of the Argentine labor movement 
had become an unquestionable reality. 
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This was also implicit in the spirit and 
in the letter of the original invitation 
sent to the American Federation of 
Labor and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association by the Argentine 
ambassador in Washington. 

Upon its arrival in Argentina the 
delegation was confronted with three 
unexpected developments that for a 
while threatened the abrupt termina- 
tion of its mission and its immediate 
return to the United States. 

The first was the absence of the 
Argentine Confederation of Labor, 
which had co-sponsored the trip, from 
the committee of Argentine workers 
with which we were to map out the 
program of our activities. In fact, 
everything had been prepared by the 
Ministry of Labor, which appointed 
the Argentine workers’ reception com- 
mittee and took charge of all arrange- 
ments from the very beginning. The 
C.G.T. complained about its exclusion 
and we considered ourselves duty- 
bound to support it in its contention 
that, having co-sponsored the trip, it 
should be allowed to play the part, in 
cooperation with the government, of 
official host. 

However, in spite of a promise to 
this effect given to us by the head of 
the government during the course of 
an official reception tendered in our 
honor the day after our arrival, the 
C.G.T. completely disappeared from 
the scene. Worse than that, the C.G.T. 
leaders were summarily forced out of 
office and the general secretary, Luis 
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oday’s mass demonstrations in Buenos Aires 


F. Gay, disappeared from circulation. 
The C.G.T. itself was put under a sort 
of receivership during the time of our 
stay in Argentifa, so that no contact 
was possible between ourselves and 
this organization. 

The delegation decided therefore to 
resign itself to the continuation of its 
work under the active sponsorship of 
the original trade union reception com- 
mittee appointed by the Department of 
Labor and to make the best of it in an 
effort to bring our mission to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The second development came about 
at a private conference with President 
Peron, following the official reception, 
during which he objected strenuously 
to the idea that the purpose of the 
mission was to “investigate” the labor 
movement or any other matter in 
Argentina. This matter was thrashed 
out the following day in a conference 
with Foreign Minister Bramuglia, and 
then again in a conference with Presi- 
dent Perén attended by Chairman 
Knight and Vice-Chairman Zander. 
Quoting from the report: 

“The subcommitiee indicated very 
clearly and emphatically that it would 
not revise the basic objectives of the 
mission. It pointed out that these ob- 
jectives and the methods to be used 
in attaining them were clearly under- 
stood by all parties prior to the arrival 
in Argentina of the delegation. Presi- 
dent Perén indicated to the subcom- 
mittee that the government was willing 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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MR. ISAACS 


AM writing this article at a moment 

when, owing to a conjuncture of 
happenings which no government could 
have prevented, the faith, courage and 
endurance of the British people are 
once again being put severely to the 
test. I am confident that, before these 
lines are in print, the resourcefulness 
and fortitude of our nation will have 
carried us through this sudden and 
strenuous trial, and we shall be breast- 
ing once more in good heart the hard 
uphill road, not to normality—if by 
that one means prewar conditions of 
life and work—but to prosperity, se- 
curity and a higher standard of life 
than we have ever known. 

If I am asked on what I base my 
confidence, I need do no more than 
point to the tremendous and sustained 
energy and the unshaken will to win 
which carried the British people 
through six terrible years of blood, 
privation and sorrow, and which, with 
the comradeship of their great allies in 
the sacrifices of total warfare, carried 
the cause of democracy and freedom to 
victory. We in Great Britain are not 
in the habit—so at least we think— 
of boasting about ourselves and our 
achievements; but I am sure no one 
will take it amiss if, for once, I claim 
for my fellow countrymen that in those 
six years we showed that we still had 
grit and a capacity for “taking punish- 
ment” and fighting back that some peo- 
ple once thought we had lost. The same 
indomitable spirit is seeing us through 
the present temporary emergency and 
will see us through the long difficult 
period which lies ahead of us. 

Let me recall the condition in which 
Britain emerged from the war and the 
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Well Pull 
Through 


By GEORGE A. ISAACS 


British Minister of Labor 


problems which confronted the Labor 
government called into power by the 
electors in the summer of 1945. We 
had (I quote from a statement pub- 
lished for the government so recently 
as January 20) deliberately distorted 
and unbalanced our economic system, 
suffered the loss and permitted the de- 
preciation of our capital.resources, sold 
at least half of our external capital 
assets and gone into debt abroad—all 
for the purposes of enabling the coun- 
try to concentrate its fullest efforts 
upon the war and in an endeavor to 
maintain reasonable standards of living. 

At least half of our shipping had been 
sunk. One in three of the homes of our 
people had been destroyed or damaged 


by enemy action. Food, clothing and 
other necessaries were rationed and 
supplies of goods of every kind were 
very short. How scarce were supplies 
will be understood from these examples 
quoted from another government state- 
ment, issued three years ago: 

“The present clothing ration pro- 
vides roughly one-half of the prewar 
consumption of clothing. Supplies of 
household goods have also been greatly 
reduced. Only about one household in 
ten can now buy a pair of sheets and 
one household in five a pair of blankets 
each year. Only one person in seven 
can now buy each year a knife, fork or 
spoon, one person in three a kettle, 
saucepan or frying pan, one person in 
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A trade union committee ponders Britain’s economic problems. Biggest of these is shortage of manpower 


four a teapot or jug. The manufacture 
of carpets, vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors and other household appliances is 
virtually prohibited.” 

This will convey to the reader some 
idea of the immense pent-up demand 
at the end of the war for goods of all 
kinds of which we had to go short 
during the war. As a nation we had 
stripped ourselves of all we could to 
build up our armed forces and keep 
them equipped and supplied. By the 
middle of 1945 we had more than 
5,000,000 of our men and women serv- 
ing in the forces and auxiliary services 
and another 3,800,000 employed in the 
manufacture of military equipment and 
supplies—a total on war service of 
8,800,000 as compared with 1,750,000 
in the middle of 1939, when we were 
already expanding our production of 
munitions beyond the normal peace- 
time volume. On the other hand, the 
number of workers employed in indus- 
try other than for the manufacture of 
equipment and supplies for the forces 
was just under 12,500,000 in the mid- 
dle of 1945, which was 4,200,000 lower 
than the number so employed just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. 

_ Here, then, were the starting condi- 
tions for the great switch from war to 
peace. Millions of men and women had 
to be transferred from war service to 
peacetime production; houses had to 
be built ; shops to be filled ; factories to 
be converted ; plant and transport roll- 
ing stock to be replaced; ships to be 
built—all this and, at the same time, 
the balance of overseas payments had 
to be restored. Further, there was one 
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dominant consideration to be borne in 
mind: Everything possible had to be 
done to secure the utmost steadiness 
of employment, to prevent a runaway 
rise of prices and to bring about an all- 
around improvement in the standard of 
living of the workers. 

That was the picture of mid-1945. 
What is the situation today? 


First, let me take demobilization of 
the forces and cutting down of muni- 
tions output. Between the middle of 
1945 and the end of 1946 we reduced 
the numbers of men and women in the 
forces and the auxiliary services from 
5,090,000 to 1,427,000, a reduction of 
3,563,000. The actual number of re- 
leases and discharges was 4,290,850, 
the difference being accounted for by 
new intake. During the same period, 
the number of workers employed on 
munitions fell from 3,830,000 to about 
460,000. These figures give a total of 
nearly 7,000,000 persons no longer in 
the forces or making munitions. 

Some of these no doubt—older peo- 
ple and married women, for example— 
have withdrawn from industrial or 
other gainful employment ; but the vast 
majority of them are now engaged in 
peacetime occupations. This enormous 
remobilization operation has been car- 
ried through with such smoothness and 
efficiency that, shortly before the power 
supply emergency through which we 
are passing as this article is being writ- 
ten, our statistics showed that only 
401,000 workers insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts were 
registered at our Employment Ex- 
changes as unemployed. This number 





included fewer than 27,800 ex-service- 
men and women who had been unable 
to find employment since leaving the 
forces. 

So far, therefore, we can say that we 
have almost completed the turnover of 
manpower from war to peace with a 
minimum of dislocation and unemploy- 
ment. But unemployment, even if it 
only involves 401,000 insured workers 
out of 16,000,000 or more, is not a 
thing our government cares to see, and 
we are taking energetic steps to get rid 
of it if we can and prevent it from 
growing if we can. This unemployment 
is located mainly in pockets in what 
used to be known as “distressed” areas 
and are now renamed “development” 
areas—more particularly, in the North- 
ern counties of England, in Scotland 
and in Wales. These are areas in which, 
for various reasons, including perhaps 
overdependence on particular indus- 
tries, serious contractions of employ- 
ment occurred before the war and are 
recurring or likely to recur now. The 
government. is attacking this problem 
in several ways, but more especially by 
attracting new enterprises to these 
areas in order to secure a better indus- 
trial balance. 

Up to the time of writing, the gov- 
ernment has approved 1,085 projects 
for new factories, or extensions to ex- 
isting factories in those areas. Building 
has begun on 423 and 71 have been 
completed. These projects, which are 
estimated to represent a building cost 
of £64,743,000, will provide additional 
employment for 224,000 workers. Other 
approved projects, in other areas to 
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President Truman was informed 
March 26 by an American Federa- 
tion of Labor delegation that, in the 
judgment of the A. F. of L., estab- 
lishment of a central government for 
Germany, pending the completion 
of a permanent peace treaty, should 
be attempted “as rapidly as pos- 
sible,” 

The labor leaders who called at 
the White House were William 








Central Government for Germany Urged 


Green, president of the A. F. of L.; 
George Meany (at left in photo), 
Federation secretary-treasurer, and 
David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and an A. F. of L. 
vice-president. 

The A. F. of L. delegation also 
urged a larger role in German re- 
construction for trade unions and 
their leaders and members. 








which some of the mobile workers from 
development areas may be given special 
facilities to transfer, including grants 
and allowances for lodging, etc., will 
provide additional employment for 
140,000 workers. Thus, the govern- 
ment has already made substantial 
progress in the application of a planned 
policy for the location of industry with 
a view to counteracting the risks of 
unemployment. 

The measures indicated above may 
be regarded as immediate steps to 
check the development of localized un- 
employment in particular industries and 
areas, though their effect will continue 
for many years after the present “tran- 
sition” period. Long-term plans for 
other schemes, including plans for pre- 
venting violent fluctuations in public 
and private capital expenditures, will 
be ready for application when required 
to check drastic changes in the volume 
of available employment throughout the 
country. Happily, the need for their 
general application has not yet arisen. 

At the present stage, therefore, it is 
possible to say that the first major 
postwar operation—the retransfer to 
peace work of millions of men and 
women in the forces and civilian war 
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jobs—is approaching completion. It 
has been achieved without mass unem- 
ployment and with remarkably little 
friction. During the last seventeen 
months the total number of working 
days lost through industrial disputes 
has been 3,750,000, as compared with 
39,500,000 in the corresponding period 
after the 1918 Armistice. There could 
be no better index than this figure to 
the good sense and steadiness of the 
workers of Britain and the healthy rela- 
tionship between employers and work- 
ers generally. Up to the present our 
system of industrial relations based on 
voluntary agreements between the or- 
ganizations of both sides in industry 
has stood the strain wonderfully. 
While this vast process of release 
and resettlement has been going on— 
concurrently, it may be noted, with a 
rapid and progressive relaxation of 
wartime restrictions on the liberty of 
workers and employers to pick and 
choose their employments or their 
workpeople—the government has not 
neglected its social program. Hundreds 
of thousands of war-damaged houses 
have been made habitable and new 
houses, some temporary and others per- 
manent, have been springing up, in ac- 


cordance with a far-reaching program, 
as fast as supplies of materials and 
labor would allow. In the middle of 
1945 we had about 520,000 operatives 
working in ‘the building and civil engi- 
neering industries; by the end of 1946 
the numbers was 943,000. The rehous- 
ing operation is progressing steadily. 

A full account of all the schemes of 
social improvement now under way 


‘(some of them, it must be said in 


fairness, inherited from the all-party 
government which preceded this gov- 
ernment, but others promoted and 
applied by this government) would fill 
a solid volume. I need only mention 
here the comprehensive measures re- 
lating to old age, unemployment and 
health insurance and medical and other 
health services ; the bringing into force 
of improvements in our educational 
system, including the raising of the 
school-leaving age; easements of taxa- 
tion both on big incomes and on small; 
and the bringing into public ownership 
and control of some of the main life- 
lines of the British economic and in- 
dustrial system, notably the coal indus- 
try, Bank of England, transport and 
electricity, with a view to their more 
efficient service to the nation. 
Shipbuilding is going ahead as 
speedily as material supplies, plant and 
labor permit. We are still severely 
rationed for many items of food and 
for clothing, though the gradual re- 
manning of the textile industry and 
the boot and shoe industry is beginning 
to have its effect. More supplies of 
various commodities are flowing into 
the shops for home consumption. In 
short, the reconversion of industry 
from war to peace is well advanced in 
spite of many difficulties and, although 
we are still living in conditions of great 
austerity, the days of extreme priva- 
tion seem to have gone by. 
But—and this is a very important 
“but”—I should be misleading my 
American friends if I said or implied 
that we are already out of the woods. 
On the contrary, though, as I said at 
the outset of this article, there can be 
no doubt that we shall get through, 
there is still a great deal of headway 
to be made. On behalf of the govern- 
ment, I recently issued a statement on 
the economic considerations affecting 
relations between employers and work- 
ers, prepared in response to a request 
from the national representatives of 
employers’ organizations and workers’ 
trade unions and endorsed by them. 
This document, from which I quoted 
earlier in this article, bluntly stated 
that “the position of Great Britain 1s 
extremely serious.” I would like to 
quote also the following passage: _ 
“Tt is clear that we must—and, 11- 
deed, very quickly—begin to maintain 
and seek to improve our standards of 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The A. F. of L’s Position 


| ew as the representative of 7,500,000 
A. F. of L. members, President William Green warned 
the Labor Committees of the Senate and House that 
passage of anti-labor legislation would seriously harm 
the nation. Mr. Green submitted a thorough analysis 
of the more important pending bills, and last month 
this magazine published a substantial portion of his 
remarks. This month’s instalment deals with sub- 
jects not covered in the March issue. 


AMENDMENTS TO WAGNER ACT 
Separation of NLRB Functions 


H.R. 725, H.R. 1095, H.R. 8, H.R. 90, H.R: 80, 
H.R. 1096 and others provide for extensive, com- 
plex and detailed revisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Some of the bills would take from the Board its 
investigating and prosecuting functions and vest 
them in newly created agencies. We oppose such 
changes because they are unnecessary, because 
they will undoubtedly serve to delay decisions and 
because they would greatly decrease the possibili- 
ties of consent settlements. 

There can be no question that these changes 
would constitute a revolutionary departure from 
the basic concepts of the administrative process as 
adopted and practiced in this country, and we see 
no reason whatever why the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board should be singled out for experimenta- 
tion in this respect. 

The American Federation of Labor has in the 
past vig rously criticized and condemned some of 
the methods and practices of the National Labor 
Relations Board. However, our criticisms were 
essentially premised on a biased administration of 
the act by biased personnel. That condition has 
since been largely eliminated by the appointment 
ot new Board members who, in our opinion, are 
now acting in an equitable and fair manner. But 
even during the worst period we never suggested 
or supported suggestions for such an extreme re- 
vamping of the Board. 

Moreover—and this is extremely important— 
the basic defects in administrative procedure have 
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The National Labor Relations Board should not be turned 
into a police court, President Green told the lawmakers 
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been remedied by the recently passed 
Administrative Procedure Act, which 
received the endorsement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and which, of 
course, applies to the Board as it does 
to all other administrative agencies. 


Unfair Labor Practices 


We are opposed to the provision in 
several of the bills making it an unfair 
practice for labor unions to interfere 
with the rights of employes to self- 
organization, designation of representa- 
tives and the like. 

The reasons why this type of pro- 
vision was omitted from the original 
act, and the reasons why subsequently 
advanced amendments to the same 
effect were not adopted, remain equally 
cogent today. Insofar as this 


odious labor injunction, whereby em- 
ployer-minded judges, by the stroke of 
a pen and without notice or trial, would 
pronounce workers guilty as lawbreak- 
ers and would cripple their unions. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act was the 
first comprehensive labor code enacted 
in this country. It was the subject of 
several years of the most exhaustive 
study and hearings ever had on a labor 
bill. It sought to remedy the accumu- 
lated mistakes of half a century and 
set forth a basic, fair policy for the 
future of industrial relations in this 
country. The bills proposing its modi- 
fication or repeal are blind to the fifty- 
year history upon which the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was premised; they 
constitute a retrogression which we 





issued by the Board. The employer can 
ignore the Board’s order until and un- 
less it is reviewed and enforced by a 
court. 

When and if the court does enforce 
the order, the employer, upon compli- 
ance, continues in his capacity of em- 
ployer as before. In many cases he has 
lost nothing ; he has merely gained time 
and forestalled organization by his un- 
lawful acts. 

Now, compare that with the treat- 
ment accorded unions and employes, 
Where the Board finds a labor organi- 
zation guilty of an unfair practice, that 
organization loses its status as a repre- 
sentative and, under some bills, it loses 
that status permanently. In other 
words, the labor organization, as con- 

trasted with the employer, is 





provision may be addressed 
to unlawful acts like assaults 
and batteries, they are com- 
pletely subject to regulation 
and control by the state au- 
thorities, and under our fed- 
eral system of government 
that is precisely where they 
belong. The National Labor 
Relations Act is not and 
should not be a police meas- 
ure, and the National Labor 
Relations Board is not and 
should not be a police court. 

Insofar as this provision is 
addressed to interference, re- 
straint or coercion accom- 
plished by the exercise of 
lawful economic pressure, it 
is indefensible in the extreme. 
The business of labor organi- 
zations is to organize work- 
ing people, and it is not the 
business of employers to in- 
terfere with such organiza- 
tion. Just as employers en- 
gaged in business for profit 
have every right to employ 
lawful economic pressures in 
their relationships, so do la- 
bor organizations have every 











deprived of any or all means 
of making amends and there- 
by continuing in business. One 
negligible, technical breach of 
the law, even though it be 
deliberately provoked by the 
employer, and a labor organi- 
zation is forever barred from 
performing its vital function 
of representing workers. This 
is union busting run wild— 
and with the official sanction 
of government ! 

Even more drastic is the 
case of the individual em- 
ploye. Should he commit a 
slight assault on a picket line 
where feelings may be run- 
ning high, an assault that 
usually is punishable by a 
fine of a few dollars, he would 
under these proposals forever 
lose his status as “employe.” 
In some instances that could 
conceivably mean the perma- 
nent loss of any means of pro- 
viding for himself and his 
family. Hardened criminals 
are treated far more hu- 
manely. 

Proponents of this kind of 
outrageous legislation are de- 











right to employ lawful eco- 
nomic pressures in their or- 
ganizing activities. To deprive labor 
unions of that right, as this provision 
does, is, in effect, to put labor unions 
out of business. 

In connection with the discussion on 
union unfair practices, it is well to ad- 
vert to the design of many bills either 
to modify or effectively to repudiate 
Sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act 
and the Norris-LaGuardia Act. So to 
do would be only to revive hateful doc- 
trines and practices which, because of 
their vicious and disruptive unfairness, 
have been eliminated by Congress. I 
refer specifically to the doctrine of con- 
spiracy, which has been the instrument 
of wholesale, ugly persecution of Amer- 
ican workers; and I refer also to the 
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cannot condemn too severely. The ad- 
vance, the struggle, the study, the ex- 
perience of fifty years would be en- 
tirely and arbitrarily brushed aside by 
these bills. 

Another aspect of many of these bills 
that must be commented on and criti- 
cized is the flagrant onesidedness of 
their approach. Although the propon- 
ents of such bills make the superficial 
argument that they are merely impos- 
ing the same or similar restrictions 
upon labor unions as are imposed upon 
employers, actually the complete oppo- 
site is true. Where an employer com- 
mits an unfair labor practice the only 
remedy that the union or his employes 
may have is a cease-and-desist order 


termined, it would seem, to 
make American workers potential and 
actual social outcasts. In one incredible 
instance, H.R. 8, introduced by Con- 
gressman Smith of Virginia, it is pro 
vided that, in addition to loss of status 
as employe, the worker would lose “any 
employment or other benefits under of 
pursuant to an act making appropria- 
tions for relief purposes; or any un- 
employment compensation or other 
benefits under or pursuant to Title III 
or Title IX of the Social Security Act.” 
I am certain that no Congress of 
these United States will ever write such 
an atrocity into the law of this land. Its 
mere suggestion, however, eloquently 
attests to the hostile anti-labor animus 
that inspires these proposals. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Organized labor is unalterably: op- 

sed to compulsory arbitration as are 
the leading spokesmen of industry. Our 
reasons are many and clear. Compul- 
sory arbitration is the very antithesis 
of collective bargaining, and collective 
bargaining is the very cornerstone of 
economic and political democracy. 

It was for that fundamental reason, 
essentially, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared a Kansas 
compulsory arbitration law repugnant 
to the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. The Court said: 

“It curtailed the right of the em- 
ployer, on the one hand, and of the em- 
ploye on the other, to contract about 
his affairs.” 


lective agreements entered into volun- 
tarily provide for arbitration as a means 
of avoiding and resolving disputes, 
agreements that have more than proved 
their worth and which would be nulli- 
fied by laws imposing compulsory arbi- 
tration. Particularly significant is the 
extent of voluntary arbitration in pub- 
lic utilities. 

Informal conferences of labor and 
management representatives in public 
utilities were recently convened by the 
U.S. Conciliation Service at the sug- 
gestion of thé Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee. Union and man- 
agement representatives of light and 
power, gas and transit utilities, widely 
representative of each industry, have 
made it emphatically clear that volun- 


of Labor. All of the affiliates of the 
Amalgamated must provide for volun- 
tary arbitration. The requirement for 
voluntary arbitration is provided in the 
Amalgamated Association’s national 
constitution, 

Collective bargaining relations with 
the majority of light and power utili- 
ties throughout the nation are main- 
tained by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, A. F. of L. 
Practically all of the agreements be- 
tween the Brotherhood and utility com- 
panies provide for voluntary arbitration 
as the final step in settling matters in 
dispute. Experience of the past twenty- 
eight years has proved this to be the 
most effective means for the settlement 
of differences and a thorough safe- 

guard against work stoppages 





It is clear beyond doubt 
that compulsory arbitration 
will not work in this country 
or, indeed, in any country 
with a strong tradition of de- 
mocracy. Australia, for ex- 
ample, has had compulsory 
arbitration for forty years 
and yet it has been the most 
strike-ridden country in the 
world. In proportion to pop- 
ulation, it has had almost 
twice as many strikes as the 
United States, and since V-J 
Day the number of strikes 
there has reached an all-time 
high. The experience in New 
Zealand and elsewhere is 
similar. 


To the American trade un- 
ionist the great issue of the 
recent war was compulsion 
versus voluntarism. Organ- 
ized labor immediately recog- 
nized and willingly accepted 
the challenge of whether the 
free American worker could 
outproduce the forced labor 
of the enemy. The record 
speaks for itself. No one can 
deny that American labor, in 








successfully meeting that 
challenge, achieved a magnifi- 
cent victory. There was no law during 
the war compelling men to work or 
compelling them to submit their differ- 
ences with employers to the coercive 
determination of others. As in any 
other crisis in our national history, or- 
ganized labor voluntarily gave up its 
basic rights for the period of the crisis. 

American labor will always do far 
more on a voluntary basis than any 
law devised by man can force Ameri- 
can labor to do. 

Let us look, as we must if we are 
realistically and intelligently to legis- 
late, not at the rare and occasional 
exception but at the general rule and 
the overall picture. The established 
lact is that the great majority of col- 
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tary arbitration is the established pro- 
cedure for the final settlement of dis- 
putes in almost all cases where collec- 
tive bargaining relations are main- 
tained. To inject compulsory arbitration 
into the pattern of voluntary relations 
established in these public utilities 
would wreck the existing voluntary 
machinery and inevitably promote dis- 
putes, strife and unrest. 

Streetcar and motor coach transit in 
most of our sizable communities is cov- 
ered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments maintained with the local transit 
systems by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes of America, 
affiliated with the American Federation 


and interruption of service. 

In addition to voluntary ar- 
bjtration, I.B.E.W. contracts 
with public utilities contain 
no-strike clauses. The no- 
strike clause and the volun- 
tary arbitration procedure are 
directly related. It is plain 
that imposition of compulsory 
arbitration would promptly 
invalidate the union’s volun- 
tary no-strike agreement and 
the legal and moral commit- 
ment the union has assumed 
to stand by as a guardian of 
uninterrupted service to the 
public. A Congressional en- 
actment imposing compulsory 
arbitration would reduce to 
shambles the long-established 
structure of harmonious la- 
bor-management relations in 
the vital public utility field 
and bring to an abrupt end 
the twenty-eight-year no- 
strike record of the union. 


Industrial peace will not be 
secured by the establishment 
of compulsory arbitration. 
Only upon the full acceptance 
of free collective bargaining, 
as an instrument of reason 
and equity and not of force, 
rests our hope for the maintenance of 
industrial peace. 


MINORITY STRIKES 


Section 105 of H.R. 725 makes it 
unlawful to call any strike if upon a 
“secret ballot” a majority of the em- 
ployes voting do not approve such 
strike or cessation of work. 

Certainly, it is the basic right of any 
citizen of a free country to cease em- 
ployment at any time that any given 
conditions become intolerable to him, 
and he can do that singly, or in the 
company of a minority of his fellow 
workers, or in the company of all his 
fellow workers. Accordingly, any flat 

¢ Continued on Page 26) 
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E HAVE seen in previous ar- 
ticles how the intolerable abuses 
of the labor injunction led to the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act. We have 
also observed how the provisions of that 
act limiting the use of injunctions were 
in large measure circumvented by ju- 
dicial construction and how Congress 
again assailed the injunction abuse by 
gp of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
e shall now consider to what extent 
the provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act have been effective in accomplish- 
ing its purposes. 

But, first, what did the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act provide? In general, it 
described a certain class of cases to 
which its terms would be applicable, 
that is, “cases involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute.” It declared that 
in such cases “no court of the United 
States, as defined in this chapter, shall 
have jurisdiction to issue any restrain- 
ing order or temporary or permanent 
injunction” except under certain con- 
ditions which must be strictly complied 
with. The term “labor dispute” was 
defined as follows: 

“Any controversy concerning terms 
or conditions of employment, or con- 
cerning the association or representa- 
tion of persons in negotiating,. fixing, 
maintaining, changing or seeking to 
arrange terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, regardless of whether or not the 
disputants stand in the proximate rela- 
tion of employer and employe.” 

Coming now to the provisions of the 
act which apply to this class of cases, 
we find that no restraining order or in- 
junction shall be issued contrary to the 
public policy declared in the act, which 
is that the employe shall be free from 
the interference, restraint or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

Next, the “yellow dog” contract is 
declared unenforceable and, further, 
that it shall not afford any basis for 
legal or equitable relief. Then the act 
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sets forth a number of union practices 
which shall not be prohibited, whether 
done singly or in concert. They are: 


(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any 
work or to remain in any relation of em- 
ployment. 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member 
of any labor organization or of any em- 
ployer organization, regardless of any 
such undertaking or promise as is described 
in Section 103 of this chapter (referring 
to the “yellow dog” contract). 

(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person participating or inter- 
ested in such labor dispute, any strike or 
unemployment benefits or insurance, or 
other moneys or things of value. 

(ad) By all lawful means aiding any 
person participating or interested in any 
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labor dispute who is being proceeded 
against in, or is prosecuting, any action 
or suit in any court of the United States 
or of any state. 

(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, 
or the facts involved in, any labor dispute, 
whether by advertising, speaking, patrol- 
ling, or by any other method not involv- 
ing fraud or violence. 

(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to 
organize to act in promotion of their in- 
terests in a labor dispute. 

(g) Advising or notifying any person 
of an intention to do any of the acts here- 
tofore specified. 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do 
or not to do any of the acts heretofore 
specified. 

(i) Advising, urging or otherwise caus- 
ing or inducing without fraud or violence 
the acts heretofore specified, regardless 
of any such undertaking or promise as is 
described in Section 103 of this chapter. 


It is further provided that the doing 
in concert of any of the above acts 
shall not be considered an unlawful 
combination or conspiracy and that no 
officer or member of a union and no 
organization shall be held liable in 
courts of the United States for the un- 
lawful acts of any other officer, member 
or agent “except upon clear proof of 
actual participation in, or actual au- 
thorization of, such acts, or of ratifica- 
tion of such acts after actual knowledge 
thereof.” 

Space does not permit me to set forth 
more than the most important pro- 





cedural requirements which must be 
strictly observed before any injunction 
is issued. The minimum requirements 
are: 

(1) A hearing must first be held and 
testimony produced in open court in sup- 
port of the complaint. 

(2) The following facts among others 
must be found to exist: that unlawful 
acts have been threatened or committed, 
that injury to complainant’s property will 
follow and that the public officers charged 
with the duty to protect complainant's 
property are unablé or unwilling to fur- 
nish adequate protection. 

(3) Due notice shall be given before 
hearing to parties interested as well as 
to the chief public official charged with 
the protection of property. But if injury 
to property is imminent a temporary order 
may be issued to last for only five days, 
provided testimony is produced, and this 
may. be done without notice. 

(4) Relief shall not be granted a com- 
plainant who has not made every reason- 
able effort to settle a dispute by mediation 
or voluntary arbitration. 

(5) Ifa person is charged with viola- 
tion of any such injunction, he shall have 
a jury trial unless the contempt takes 
place in the presence of the court. 

While the foregoing appears to be 
clear and simple enough, the courts 
nevertheless have had frequent occasion 
to interpret the various provisions of 
the act. Many employers have been 
extremely reluctant to give up the prac- 
tice of compulsion by court action and 
to accept, in its place, voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining for the adjustment of 
disputes. Usually, though by no means 
always, courts of first instance have 
given effect to the act. However, the 
number of cases which have reached the 
appellate courts attests to the unwill- 
ingness of some employers and some 
lower courts to comply with the pro- 
visions of the act. 

One of the most fertile sources of 
disputes arises over the determination 
of what disputes may be classed as 
“labor disputes.” For example, in the 
case of Lauf versus E. G. Shinner and 
Company, the latter a concern operat- 
ing five meat markets in Milwaukee, 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Local 73, demanded 
that the company employ only members 
of the union. None of the company’s 
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employes were members. The’demand 
was refused. Peaceful picketing fol- 
lowed. The District Court and the 
Court of Appeals held that the case did 
not involve a labor dispute, basing the 
contention on the ground that, if the 
employer was compelled to require his 
employes to become members of the 
union, it would in effect be coercing 
them in the choice of representatives, 
which was against the policy of the act. 
However, the United States Supreme 
Court reversed the decision, holding 
that a labor dispute was involved. 

“We find nothing in the declarations 
of policy which narrows the definition 
of labor dispute as found in the stat- 
utes,” the Supreme Court said. 

Again, in the case of New Negro 
Alliance versus Sanitary Grocery Com- 
pany, the Supreme Court had occasion 
to speak upon the scope of a labor dis- 
pute. That was a case in which the 
New Negro Alliance picketed a store, 
claiming that it discriminated against 
members of the Negro race in the hir- 
ing of employes. The lower courts 
held that no labor dispute was in- 
volved and granted an injunction, but 
the Supreme Court, in reversing the 
decision, took occasion to point out the 
broad scope of the definition of “labor 
dispute” contained in the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. It said: 

“The act does not concern itself with 
the background or the motives of the 
dispute. * * * There is no justifica- 
tion in the apparent purposes or the 
express terms of the act for limiting 
its definition of labor disputes and cases 
arising therefrom by excluding those 
which arise with respect to discrimina- 
tion in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment based upon differences of race or 
color, * * * 

“The legislative histoty of the act 
demonstrates that it was the purpose 
af the Congress further to extend the 
prohibitions of the Clayton Act respect- 
ing the exercise of jurisdiction by fed- 
eral courts and to obviate the results 
of the judicial construction of that act.” 

In 1940 further effort was made to 
limit the scope of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. In the case of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union versus Lake Valley 
Farm Products, Inc., the lower courts 
granted an injunction to restrain the 
union from efforts to organize milk ped- 
dlers who owned their own vehicles 
and whose practices were destructive of 
union conditions. 

Plaintiffs were two dairies, a co- 
operative association and an organiza- 
tion of workers. Defendants were the 
Milk Wagon Drivers, A. F. of L., of 
Chicago, and the union’s officers, The 
claim was made that the defendants’ 
picketing constituted a secondary boy- 
cott in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
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Trust Act and that under such circum- 
stances an injunction could be issued 
even if a labor dispute was involved. 

The Supreme Court refused to adopt 
this theory. Pointing to the “unequiv- 
ocal jurisdictional limitation” contained 
in numerous sections of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“The Norris-LaGuardia Act—con- 
sidered as a whole and in its various 
parts—was intended drastically to cur- 
tail the equity jurisdiction of federal 
courts in the field of labor disputes. 
And this court has said that ‘the legis- 
lative history of the act demonstrates 
that it was the purpose of the Congress 
further to extend the prohibitions of 
the Clayton Act respecting the exercise 
of jurisdiction by federal courts and 
to obviate the results of the judicial 
construction of that act.’ 


In Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers’ case, Norris-LaGuardia Act was upheld 


“The committee reports on the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act reveal that many of 
the injunctions which were considered 
most objectionable by the Congress 
were based upon complaints charging 
conspiracies to violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act.” 

Examination of the decisions shows 
that the courts have for the most part 
given “hospitable scope” to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and have usually com- 
plied with its terms. It is fair to say 
that the principles of the act have be- 
come deeply rooted in the public policy 
of the nation. Moreover, numerous 


industrial states have adopted anti- 
injunction legislation modeled upon the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Unless Congress should be prevailed 
upon to cripple the act by amendments, 
the injunction abuse will have been in 
large measure eliminated. 
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World Leadership 


NE OF THE consequences of winning the 
war is responsibility for determining the 
policies and the institutions replacing those dis- 
lodged by the war. The war struck paralyzing 
blows at the very foundations of Italy, France 
and Germany and tragically weakened Great 
Britain. Great Britain stopped the totalitarian 
forces at Dunkirk, took the very life of her 
nation for new armies and spent of her resources 
almost as much per capita as the United States. 
The British Empire, which rested on trading 
interests and investments to sustain the factories 
of England, which maintained outposts to assure 
balance of power and security for Western 
Europe, policed water highways of the world, 
underwrote the Monroe Doctrine of the New 
World by the British Navy and served as our 
first defense against the conflicts of Europe, can 
no longer finance these duties or supply the nec- 
essary manpower. 

The British Empire has kept the waters of 
the Mediterranean open to all trades and to that 
end assured the independence of Greece, Turkey 
and Egypt. Now England is weary and weak. 
Until she can recover strength, her world re- 
sponsibilities must pass to others. The United 
States, which she protected in the early years of 
the war, has no choice but to take over responsi- 
bility to serve the cause of world peace. We are 
not underwriting an old institution, but assuming 
full responsibility for economic and ideological 
leadership which a changed world has brought. 

A new great power emerged from the war—a 
nation inexperienced in the ways of freedom and 
the adjustment of differences through negotia- 
tion. The U.S.S.R., with the habits and tradi- 
tions of centuries of tyranny, whose people are 
more Asiatic than European and whose leaders 
are using the necessities and the desperation of 
other peoples to expand their territories and to 
increase their wealth, is this new great power. 

The rulers of this government shock our sense 
of fair play and profane our religious faith and 
the principles of democracy, while our patience 
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is tried by their desire to control by intrigue or 
veto. The leaders of this potentially great nation 
have a fundamental philosophy of life which is 
at complete variance with ours and which they 
now seek to impose on others. 

In this situation we cannot be passive onlook- 
ers or we lose all that gives life value. We must 
assume the burdens of world leadership in de- 
fense and support of democratic institutions and 
a democratic way of life. We again must dedi- 
cate ourselves to the maintenance of principles 
of democracy, human rights and the dignity of 
man. We can no longer take these things for 
granted, for the specter of unfreedom haunts 
the world. 

Our resources and our lives must be given to 
this cause until the world is assured of freedom. 
Any other policy will lead to our own undoing. 

Labor well knows that Communist dictator- 
ship anywhere menaces freedom everywhere. 
We accepted this challenge during the war and 
refused to compromise with communism. We 
do not see how the United States can refuse the 
challenge to defend democracy, with its recog- 
nition of individual rights, against totalitarian- 
ism, which subordinates the rights of individuals 
to the state. 


Supreme Court’s Decision 


— NATION misses in current Supreme 
Court opinions that vigor of thinking and 
understanding of national life, with opin- 
ions rooted in actual living, to which we were 
accustomed when the Court’s personnel resulted 
from bi-partisan appointments. Breadth of 
thought and integrity were reflected in decisions 
and future law reflected in dissenting opinions. 

The majority opinion of the high court in the 
Lewis case—a decision fateful for the develop- 
ment of our democracy—is content with merely 
meeting the needs of the Administration. The 
historical data upon which it depends to jus- 
tify use of the injunction crumbles before the 
broader, more incisive legislative record assem- 
bled by Justice Frankfurter. Five Supreme 
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Court justices agreed upon an opinion and the 
sustaining facts. 

Justice Frankfurter concurred in this opinion 
under the majority rule, but disagreed on the 
authority of federal courts, under the Norris- 
LaGuardia or War Labor Disputes Acts, to 


issue an injunction in a labor dispute. He con-, 


curred with the Court, however, in sustaining 
the judgment for criminal contempt to vindicate 
the process of law as against determination by 
the person accused. He held that mining re- 
mained essentially a private industry. 

Two other justices, Black and Douglas, wrote 
a separate opinion holding that both the Norris- 
LaGuardia and the War Labor Disputes Acts 
bar the government from obtaining an injunc- 
tion in a labor dispute in private employment, 


but held that miners are now government em-. 


ployes. They agreed with the judgment for civil 
but not for criminal contempt and held the 
entire fine shoud be conditional. 

Another member, Justice Murphy, wrote a 
dissenting opinion holding that, while it was 
imperative that government preserve the eco- 
nomic health of the nation and prevent dire dis- 
tress here and abroad, “those factors do not per- 
mit the conversion of the judicial process into 
a weapon for misapplying statutes according to 
the grave exigencies of the moment. * * * 

“Such a disregard may ultimately have more 
disastrous and lasting effects upon the economy 
of the nation than any action of an aggressive 
labor leader in disobeying a void court order. 
The cause of orderly constitutional government 
is ill-served by misapplying the law as it is writ- 
ten, inadequate though it may be, to meet an 
emergency situation, especially where that mis- 
application permits punitive sanctions to be 
placed upon an individual or an organization.” 

Justice Murphy further held that punishment 
for criminal contempt was forbidden except 
where there had been disobedience of a “lawful 
writ, process, rule, decree or command” of a 
court. He urged complete reversal of the 
Court’s decision. 

The ninth member, Justice Rutledge, asserted 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Act prohibited the 
use of the injunction in al// labor disputes and 
that Congress had excluded this process in pro- 
viding for enforcement in the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. He added that civil and criminal 
contempt proceedings should not be lumped to- 
gether and that punishments therefor should be 
kept separate in order to protect the individual’s 
rights. A person charged with crime has con- 
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stitutional guaranties, Justice Rutledge re- 
minded his colleagues. The fines were excessive, 
he contended, due to the merging of civil pro- 
ceedings with criminal, with no attempt at spe- 
cific allocations. His opinion ended thus: 

No right is absolute. Nor is any power, govern- 
mental or other, in our system. There can be no ques- 
tion that it provides power to meet the greatest crises. 
Equally certain is it that under “a government of laws 
and not of men” such as we possess, power must be 
exercised according to law; and government, including 
the courts as well as the governed, must move within 
its limitations. * * * 

No man or group is above the law. All are subject 
to its valid commands. So are the government and the 
courts. If, as I think, Congress has forbidden the use 
of labor injunctions in this and like cases, that conclu- 
sion is the end of our function. And if modification 
of that policy is to be made for such cases, that problem 
is ior Congress in the first instance, not for the courts. 


The committees of Congress which were wait- 
ing for this decision cannot find clear guidance 
in the Court’s opinion. These committees have 
been seeking devices for punishing the excep- 
tions to trade union standards and restrictions to 
hamper union functions. The committees have 


not undertaken a study of cases where collective 


bargaining of industry-wide scope has been re- 
sponsible for maintaining industrial peace for 
periods of over fifty years in order to provide 
public services supplementing private efforts 
and an atmosphere favorable to the success of 
collective bargaining. 

There is now in operation in the majority of 
business projects an economic government set up 
by contracts between these managements and 
unions of their employes. With good will and 
the necessary information, economic government 
can solve the problems of joint relations in ways 
making for sustained progress. Economic gov- 
ernment is emerging from war controls. Our 
economy has recently undergone a transition 
such as no other country has accomplished and 
now has 55,520,000 employed, out of a labor 
force of 59,630,000. We are not only supplying 
our own needs but are helping other nations in 
trouble. 

We, the country with the greatest free enter- 
prise system in the world, must make our plans 
and regulations for labor in accord with the 
spirit and procedures of free enterprise. Our 
destiny depends upon our willingness to let all 
functional groups share in free enterprise. 
Should Congress lose faith in the responsibility 
of free institutions and shackle labor, labor will 
be forced to seek domination in order to gain 
freedom. It is better for all that labor’s right 
to share in free enterprise be accepted as basic 
in our national plans for progress. 
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The statement which follows, deal- 
ing with a subject of paramount moral 
and economic significance, was released 
in the United States last month and is 
currently being disseminated abroad 
through the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


ORCED labor has become a post- 
war institution in many lands. In 
Europe alone, it has been estimated 
that nearly one-third of all productive 
work is now being done by forced labor. 
This expanding system of slave labor 
is a dire threat to the free workers of 
all countries. It is a mortal menace to 
the economic standards and rights won 
by the working people in many decades 
of bitter struggle. It is a challenge 
which free labor must meet and meet 
at once—or be driven into slavery itself. 
It is now almost two years sinee the 
collapse of Nazi Germany. Eighteen 
months have passed since the fall of 
Japan. Yet millions of men and women 
from former enemy countries are still 
being held as slave laborers. 

France continues to hold hundreds 
of thousands of war prisoners captured 
by the American army. Well over 
300,000 are still being held as war pris- 
oners in Great Britain, which has re- 
cently begun to release them at the rate 
of about 15,000 monthly. How many 
Poland holds no one knows. In Yugo- 
slavia even German civilians who did 
not flee with the Nazis have been made 
prisoners. In addition to those still 
held as prisoners of the Second World 
War, there are millions of other victims 
of slave labor. Throughout Tito’s para- 
dise there are forced labor camps for 
all who differ in any way whatsoever 
with the party in power or with the 
government. Here, at one time, even 
American citizens—nearly 200 of them 
—were held as slave laborers. 

The cry of the Czech government 
that it is short of labor cannot drown 
out the bitter protest of the Hungarians 
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exiled into the Sudetenland to work as 
slave laborers. This excuse is no less 
reprehensible than was Hitler’s conduct 
when he enslaved the Czechs. 

Nor can the present Czech regime 
explain away its enormous moral guilt 
in organizing the biggest mass deporta- 
tion of modern times. It has cruelly 
deprived and maltreated over 2,000,000 
Sudetens, among whom there were sev- 
eral thousand Jews. And under the 
new decree promulgated for the mo- 
bilization of labor at home, the Czech 
government can order workers to take 
or leave jobs and punish them by fines, 
jail and -concentration camps if their 
work is not satisfactory. No worker 
is allowed to change a job without per- 
mission from the government. 

The Central Trade Union Council 
has been robbed of its status as a free 
trade union and has been forced to be- 
come the “straw boss” for the govern- 
ment by approving this enslavement 
program and by declaring its opposi- 
tion to increasing wages. 


Heinous Nazi Crimes Held No Excuse 


Insufficient food, inadequate clothes 
and brutal treatment are often the lot 
of these unfortunate millions. Crimes 
committed by the Nazis yesterday are 
no excuse for the crimes being per- 
petrated today by anyone else—espe- 
cially in the name of democratic and 
peace-loving peoples. Under no guise 
is the return to chattel slavery and the 
dark ages permissible or desirable. 

What a sad retrogression! Compare 
this with what happened after the First 
World War when, within ten months 
after the end of hostilities, all prisoners 
of war were freed. With such impetu- 
osity has mankind been going backward 
that even an organization calling itself 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
has proposed the imposition of forced 
labor on the Ruhr coal miners. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, it is 
the land which calls itself “socialist,” 
the government which parades as a 


“workers’ republic,” that is the worst 
and biggest slave center on earth today, 
It is from Soviet Russia that the tidal 
wave of labor enslavement has swept 
westward. The Irkutsk Pravda only 
recently boasted that 5,000,000 prison- 
ers of war are being used at penal labor 
in Siberia. 

In the Kremlin domain there are mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens doomed to slave 
labor camps merely because they are 
suspected or convicted of disapproving 
or disagreeing with some act or policy 
of the ruling group. Involuntary servi- 
tude has become an organic feature of 
Soviet economy. But the Moscow dic- 
tatorship also holds in slavery millions 
of non-Russians. Under the whiplash 
of the NKVD or MVD and the prod- 
ding of Soviet bayonets, millions of 
Austrians, Esthonians, Hungarians, 
Germans, Lithuanians, Latvians, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Crimeans, Japanese and 
Rumanians—men and women, civilian 
and military alike—are now being used 
as slave laborers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these slaves were rounded up 
by the Soviet police and snared by its 
spy dragnet in the capitals of Russia’s 
conquered and satellite lands. 

Russia’s highways and railways, 
mines, factories and Siberian secret 
war projects are teeming with such 
slaves—helpless human beings, exiled 
and cut off entirely from their homes 
and families, blotted out ruthlessly in 
their native identity and deported from 
their own motherlands. 

This is the “higher form” of democ- 
racy about which the Soviet dictators 
are boasting! This is the higher form 
of democracy the Soviet rulers are now 
seeking to extend to other countries! 

This is nothing else than Twentieth 
Century slavery. The white man’s ex- 
ploitation of colored and so-called back- 
ward races has brought many a disaster 
in its train. The enslavement of one 
group of white men by another will 
bring similar calamitous consequences 
in its wake. 
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Barrack economy anywhere is a men- 
ace to free labor everywhere. When 
Japanese soldiers are turned into slave 
toilers on the Volga-Lake Baikal Rail- 
way for the benefit of the Russian bu- 
reaucracy or when Papuans and New 
Guineans are kept in slavery for 
wealthy Australian plantation owners, 
the freedom and welfare of the workers 
in London, New York, Paris, Brussels, 
Sydney and Prague are in mortal 
danger. 

Recognizing this principle, American 
labor has sought to prevent exploiters 
from reaping a harvest of profits at the 
expense of enslaved toilers in every 
corner of the earth. Upon the initia- 
tive and insistence of the American 
Federation of Labor, the United States 
Tariff Act prohibits the importation of 
“all goods, wares, articles and merchan- 
dise mined, produced or manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign coun- 
try by convict labor and/or forced labor 
and/or indentured labor under penal 
sanctions.” The American Tariff Act 
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defines forced labor as meaning: “All 
work or service which is exacted from 
any person under the menace of any 
penalty for its non-performance and for 
which the worker does not offer himself 
voluntarily.” 

All these reversions to servitude are 
callous and tragic violations of the Ge- 
neva convention of March, 1929, against 
“conditions analogous to slavery.” 

Indeed, the continuation of any form 
of slavery, involuntary servitude or 
forced labor is in outright conflict with 
the moral and judicial foundations of 
the verdict reached at Nuremberg 
against the Nazi war criminals. In this 
historic trial the Allied judges—Amer- 
ican, British, French and Russian— 
condemned to death Fritz Sauckel, di- 
rector of the Nazi forced labor enter- 
prises, on the ground that he “set up a 
program for the mobilization of labor 
forces in the Reich, one of the most im- 
portant points of which was the sys- 
tematic exploitation, by force, of the 
labor resources of the occupied terri- 


tories. He ordered the authorities in 
the occupied territories to issue decrees 
providing for compulsory labor service 
in Germany. * * * In his own words, 
he advocated that the men be treated 
in such a way as to exploit them to the 
highest possible extent at the lowest 
conceivable degree of expenditure. 
The evidence was that Sauckel was in 
charge of a program which involved 
deportation for slave labor of 5,000,000 
human beings, many of them under ter- 
rible conditions of cruelty and suffer- 
ing.” 

It would be the most degrading and 
contemptible hyprocisy for the nations 
whose judges condemned Sauckel and 
his Nazis for instituting slave iabor in 
Germany to accept and allow, to 
condone and tolerate this immoral and 
pernicious slave system in their own 
countries or in territories under their 
tutelage or “protection.” That would 
make a ghastly mockery of every ideal 
for which millions of workers laid down 
their lives in (Continued on Page 27) 
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Not only millions of Soviet citizens but also millions of 


non-Russians are held in slavery by Moscow tyrants 
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Love of their country and the ideal of public service inspire most of those who toil for federal government 


Uncle Sams Employes 


By GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


HEN we read the Constitution 

we learn that all executive power 
is vested in the President. From that 
the positions and authority of all fed- 
eral workers stem. 

Sometimes Congress has been ac- 
cused of giving the President too much 
power of execution or administration. 
The truth is that Congress has abso- 
lutely no executive power. Every law 
that Congress passes must be adminis- 
tered by the President and the execu- 
tive personnel, in pursuance of the con- 
stitutional mandate. And it makes no 
difference in this respect which party 
is in power. 

Under our Constitution, the Chief 
Executive administers not some of the 
laws but all of them. From that con- 
stitutional fact stems the role of the 
federal employe, and when we speak 
of him or of her, we speak in the usual 
understanding of those in the executive 
branches of the government. 

One of the facts not generally appre- 
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Operations Director, A. F. of L. 


Government Employes’ Council 


ciated is that workers of almost every 
kind of trade or skill are employed in 
the government. Also in the far-flung 
enterprises of this nation in the parts 
of the world outside the continental 
United States there are 300,000 people 
working for our federal government. 
(We might here skip the allusion of 
the United States Supreme Court to 
the 350,000 coal miners as “govern- 
ment employes.” The majority opinion 
still taxes one’s credulity.) 

The conclusion that we are aiming 
at is that whatever concerns or vitally 
affects government employes is in its 
reaches a matter of more than local- 
ized interest. 

Government employes are concerned 
about the standards of the service they 
shall render. They are concerned 
about the operation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in the initial task of 
selecting fairly those who are to serve. 

In the government employe there 
must be the incentive of public service. 


It is doubtful that the great responsi- 
bilities of our government could be dis- 
charged unless that incentive of public 
service was uppermost in the minds of 
those charged with carrying out the 
laws of the republic. Instances could 
be cited, if needed, to illustrate the 
patient and faithful work, multiplied 
one thousand times over, that has been 
more than a minor part of the fabric of 
our nation’s strength and which has 
been rendered by unheralded public 
servants who love their country and 
its success and who carry their loads 
till tired hearts falter and the baton 
must pass from the dying to living 
hands, 

There have been parasites, as there 
always will be, but those who have 
more than carried the load had to be 
the ascendancy or else our nation 
would not have reached its present 
effulgence of life, of strength, of 
service. 

Congress has but recently given fed- 
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eral employes recognition for their 
services in terms of their pay. It has 
not been too generous, but it was a 
great help. No one can contend that 
federal employes whose services are 
outmoded by termination of the war or 
by other causes should be retained un- 
necessarily in the service, but those who 
are performing their duties under law 
for services which the American people 
expect and require should be justly and 
decently compensated. 

There is little if any opportunity for 
the federal employe to look forward 
during his service to any bountiful 
harvest of financial success or enrich- 
ment. Correspondingly, then, it would 
appear that the government owes as a 
duty—as a part of its obligation—to 
render justice to its immediate staff of 
workers to provide on a reasonable and 
cooperative basis for their security and 
for the security of those to whom they 
have obligations. We are a civilized 
nation with Christian ideals. It must 
follow that the government should set 
a good example as an employer by pay- 
ing a just wage, providing security and 
protecting from discrimination those 
who do the work. 

Government employes are citizens. 
In the District of Columbia, however, 
they have little if any prerogatives as 
such, although they might ordinarily 
be considered as persons most qualified 
to vote and to exercise the rights of 
citizens. Then there is the Clean Poli- 
tics Act (the Hatch Act), which has 
had the effect of leaving government 
employes in an inferior position to em- 
ployes of any private concern in regard 
to political rights and freedom. 

The meritorious crux of the Hatch 
Act movement was the principle that 
there should be no coercion of any per- 
son in regard to his vote, his activity in 
political conventions or any other mat- 
ter. The evil that should have been 
isolated, defined and penalized was 
coercion, The imposition of one man’s 
will over others on account of his su- 
perior power or on account of any other 
reason is vicious. If done in elections, 
it should be made criminal. 

3ut instead of accomplishing such a 
good result, the Hatch Act has had the 
effect of making the federal employe an 
inferior citizen—intimidated by his own 
government and kept from taking part 
in the self-expressive acts which are 
natural, spontaneous and genuine, and 
which by nature and by fundamental 
law he is entitled to. It is suggested 
that equity to the federal worker re- 
quires that he be on a par with his 
fellow citizens in the matter of political 
freedom, agreeing that all forms of 
political coercion should be forbidden. 

Further, there is the matter of mem- 
bership in employe organizations. The 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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By Accident or Design? 


Like millions of his fellow trade unionists, President Martin T. Lacey of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York and Vicinity has been 
observing for many years the marked contrast between newspaper handling of 
developments that are favorable to orgenized labor and the treatment of events 
which can be used to whip up hostility toward unionism. Last month be decided 
to present a forceful protest in the form of a letter dispatched to the editor of the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Lacey’s communication, which appears below, points up the unfairness of the 
daily press in overemphasizing strikes while it deliberately neglects to give adequate 
prominence to highly important achievements of peaceful collective bargaining. 


I am in the business of representing working men and women in col- 
lective bargaining with employers. I am not, and never have been, a 
newspaperman. I do not, therefore, like to tell you or the other news- 
papers in New York City how to run your business, although you frequently 
tell me in your editorials how to run mine. But I am impelled to speak up 
when the manner in which the press reports labor news severely prejudices 
the legitimate and bonafide labor unions of this country. 


I have specific reference to the consistent headlining in the press of a 
strike, and the casual disregard of the many hundreds and thousands of 
agreements reached through collective bargaining. And it seems to make 
no difference to the press how important or significant is the agreement, 
or how trivial and inconsequential the strike. 


A glaring example of what I mean can be seen in the handling your 
newspaper and the others in New York City gave’ to the one-day strike on 
the Cotton Exchange, as compared with the significant agreement reached 
through collective bargaining in New York City’s vital dress industry. 

The one-day strike at the Cotton Exchange involved 100 employes. 
The settlement in the dress industry covered 80,000 employes. The loss 
to the community from the Cotton Exchange strike was comparatively 
small, The tremendous gain to the community through the uninterrupted 
manufacture of women’s garments by 80,000 employes cannot adequately 
be measured. 


The New York Sun saw fit to report the Cotton Exchange strike under 
a four-column headline on the right-hand side of its front page. Obscured 
almost from view was a one-paragraph note on the settlement involving 
the 80,000 employes in the dress industry. 

Your own newspaper carried a two-column headline on the front page 
announcing the settlement of the Cotton Exchange strike. But in the same 
paper you considered the dress settlement worthy only of your second 
section. 


Is it any wonder that Congress is stirred to hysteria about labor when 
the leading newspapers in this country play up on their front pages a com- 
paratively minor strike and almost disregard the successful consummation 
of collective bargaining in an industry that has repeatedly proved its ability 
to settle industrial disputes without strikes? 

Is it not important news that 80,000 employes will continue to draw 
their weekly salary checks and to purchase food, clothing and other neces- 
sities from the merchants of this city? Is it not newsworthy that the 
city’s largest industry will continue without interruption to manufacture 
garments for women all over the world? Is it not significant that the 
representatives of this billion-dollar industry and its 80,000 workers can 
solve their problems across the bargaining table? 

Or do you want the people ef this country to have the impression that 
we are torn with labor strife, which is not true, and that free collective 
bargaining in a free economy cannot work, when it is succeeding in the 
vast majority of cases every day in the week? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) MARTIN T. LACEY. 
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URING the year 1895, seven 

delegates representing the Jour- 
neymen Butchers National Union of 
America from local unions in Omaha, 
Chicago, New York, Cincinnati, Syra- 
cuse, Utica and Kansas City met at 
Nashville, Tennessee, for the purpose 
of forming an international union and 
seeking affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

On the twenty-sixth day of January, 
1897, the American Federation of 
Labor granted an international charter. 
The charter was signed by Samuel 
Gompers and Frank Morrison, the 
A. F. of L.’s president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. 

At the time of making application 
for an international charter, the union’s 
membership was approximately 1,500. 
Fifty years later the paid-up member- 
ship totals 180,000. 

During its early stages the organi- 
zation was bitterly fought by the large 
packers. The workers, realizing the 
need of organization, joined in great 
numbers, only to be discharged from 
their jobs as a result of the efficient 
spy system of the employers. 

The packinghouse common labor 
rate in 1897 was 12% cents per hour. 
The average work day was twelve 
hours. 

When its finances permitted, the 
union dispatched organizers to the 
various packing centers. At all times 
the workers showed enthusiasm for 
organization. To offset the efforts of 
the union, the packers from time to 
time granted general increases in pay 
of two and one-half cents per hour. 

By 1904 nearly all of the skilled 
employes of the industry had joined 
the organization and contracts were 
negotiated with the large packers. In 
1904 the union struck for the right to 
organize common labor in the indus- 
try. It was a bitter struggle, but we 
were victorious. The settlement pro- 
vided that all employes who were out 
on strike should be returned within 
thirty days. A great many of the em- 
ployes thought this was a ruse on the 
part of the employers to keep them 
out of jobs and this started agitation 
for another walkout, demanding that 
all strikers be reemployed immediately. 

Another walkout occurred. It lasted 
thirty days and the organization was 
given a temporary setback. However, 
the Amalgamated kept on organizing 
and by the year 1917 was successful 
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in forcing the packers to enter into 
another agreement. 

During the period 1918-1920 we 
were successful in obtaining the eight- 
hour day, with time and one-quarter 
for the first two hours over eight and 
time and one-half thereafter. The 
common labor wage rate was increased 
to 55 cents an hour. Over $9,000,000 
was paid to the employes in the packing 
industry in retroactive wage payments. 

Federal Judge Samuel P. Alschuler 
was appointed by President Woodrow 
Wilson as arbiter of packinghouse la- 
bor affairs during World War I. Swift 
and Company had one of its econo- 
mists, while testifying during one of 
the arbitration hearings, explain how 
necessary it was that the packers uti- 
lize all of the offal of the livestock so 
as to make profit. After he was 
through telling his story, the kind judge 
turned to him and said: 

“I guess about the only thing the 
packers waste is the squeal of the hog.” 

Our witty auditor, Brother Joyce, 
immediately stood up and said: 

“Your Honor, they do not waste 


the squeal, they give it to the employes 
when they want an increase in pay.” 

The second general strike in the in- 
dustry was called by the Amalgamated 
on December 5, 1921. The cause of 
the strike was that the packers arbi- 
trarily imposed a general reduction of 
eight cents an hour upon the workers. 
Police and militia were used by the 
employers during the strike and, after 
a bitter thirteen-week struggle in the 
cold of winter, the strikers returned 
to work. This fight left the organiza- 
tion penniless and with a total mem- 
bership of not more than 5,000. 

During 1933 legislation was passed 
which created the National Recovery 
Administration. Regional labor boards 
were established and the workers in 
the packing industry were encouraged 
to resume organizing. The packers, 
however, obtained court orders forbid- 
ding the regional labor boards to en- 
force their decisions. It was not until 
the National Labor Relations Act was 
held constitutional in 1935 that the 
membership of the organization started 
to increase rapidly. 

The leadership of the Amalgamated 

was militant and progressive, and by 
1936 the union’s total membership had 
risen to 22,000. 
_ The third general strike in the pack- 
ing industry was called by the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America on Janu- 
ary 16, 1946. The strike was called 
because a decent wage increase could 
not be negotiated with the packers. 
The federal government immediately 
seized the plants of the large packers 
and appointed a fact-finding commis- 
sion to make a recommendation as to 
what general wage increase should be 
granted. The commission recommend- 
ed a general increase of 16 cents an 
hour. . When the government seized 
the plants and upon its request, our 
membership immediately returned to 
work. 

At the present time the Amalga- 
mated has closed-shop agreements with 
over 700 independent packing firms 
throughout the nation as well as na- 
tional contracts with Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy and Wilson. The present 
wage for common labor is 96 cents an 
hour, and under agreement the workers 
are allowed fifteen minutes a day, to 
be paid for as time worked, for chang- 
ing into and out of clothes. In addi- 
tion, each worker receives 50 cents per 
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week, in lieu of the company furnish- 
ing work clothes. The tools of the 
trade are furnished by the employer 
and those who use the tools of the 
trade are paid for preparation of 
same. 

The workers also enjoy pay for 
eight holidays not worked and re- 
ceive vacations of one, two or three 
weeks, according to length of serv- 
ice. A night premium of seven cents 
an hour is in effect for all work per- 
formed between the hours of 6 P.M. 
and 6 A.M. 

Through national negotiations 
during the past five years, hourly 
rates of those employed in the pack- 
ing industry in the South have been 
raised from 40 and 45 cents an hour 
to a minimum of 80 cents an hour 
for common labor, plus all of the 
above fringe issues. 

The Amalgamated has contracts in 
the retail meat industry with the 
A. and P., Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, Safeway Stores, 
American Stores, Food Fair, Baltimore 
Markets, National Tea Company, 
Jewell Tea Company, Piggly-Wiggly 
Markets and many other national 
chains, as well as a national agreement 
with the National Retail Meat Dealers 
Association. Hundreds of independent 
retail meat dealers throughout the na- 
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tion are also signed up with the union, 

The work week in the retail meat 
industry, in the early days, ranged from 
72 to 80 hours per week, with the 
weekly wage for meat cutters averag- 
ing $9. The present work week in the 
retail meat industry ranges from 40 
to 48 hours. In a great many locali- 
ties, the week’s work is done in five 
consecutive days. The present weekly 
wage ranges from $66 to $75 for mar- 
ket managers and from $60 to $70 


for journeymen meat cutters. 

About six years ago the Amalga- 
mated started an organization drive 
among workers employed in the 
poultry industry. Although the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was in effect, 
we found a great many of the work- 
ers receiving 35 and 40 cents per 
hour. 

We have been successful in ne- 
gotiating hundreds of agreements in 
this industry and have increased 
minimum rates for common labor 
up to 70 cents for women and 80 
cents for men. Organization has 
also been brought to the fish and 
meat cannery workers. The wage 
rates of the union’s members em- 
ployed in these industries have been 
doubled. 

The Amalgamated was responsi- 
ble for the outlawing of the Kansas 

Court of Industrial Relations. In 
1920 there was a labor dispute be- 
tween the Wolff Packing Company 
of Topeka, Kansas, and the Amalga- 
mated. The union lacking sufficient 
funds to finance a strike properly, the 
dispute was certified to the Court of 
(Continued on Page 32) 


Chicago stockyards. Windy City 
is major center of meat packing, 
and the union was engaged in bit- 
ter struggles there in years past 
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George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
State—The war years were critical, at 
times alarmingly 
so, but I think that 
the present period 
is in many respects 
even more critical. 
The problems are 
different but no less 
vital to the national 
security than those 
during the days of 
active fighting. We 
have had a cessation of hostilities, but 
we have no genuine peace. Here at 
home we are in a state of transition, 
between a war and a peace economy. 
In Europe and Asia fear and famine 
still prevail. Power relationships are 
in a state of flux. Order has yet to 
be brought out of confusion. Peace 
has yet to be secured. How this is 
accomplished will depend very much 
upon the American people. I think 
we must agree that the negative course 
of action followed by the United States 
after the First World War did not 
achieve order or security and that it 
had a direct bearing upon the recent 
war and its endless tragedies. There 
were people in those days who under- 
stood, the lessons of history, who knew 
well what should be done in order to 
minimize the danger of another world 
disaster, but their combined voice was 
a feeble one and their proposals were 
ignored, 





David E. Lilienthal, former chairman, 
Tennessee Valley Authority—The fun- 
damental tenet of 
communism is that 
the state is an end 
in itself, and that 
therefore the pow- 
ers which the state 
exercises over the 
individual are with- 
out any ethical 
standard to limit 
them. That I deeply 
It is very easy to talk 





disbelieve. 
about being against communism. It 
is equally important to believe those 


things which provide a satisfying 
and effective alternative. Democracy 
is that satisfying affirmative alter- 
native. Its hope in the world is that 
it is an affirmative belief, rather than 
being simply a belief against some- 
thing else and nothing more. One of 
the tenets of democracy that grow out 
of this central core of a belief that the 
individual comes first, that all men are 
the children of God and their person- 
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alities are therefore sacred, carries with 
it a great belief in civil liberties and 
their protection, and a repugnance to 
anyone who would steal from a human 
being that which is most precious to 
him—his good name; either by im- 
pugning things to him by innuendo or 
by insinuations. I deeply believe in the 
capacity of democracy to surmount any 
trials that may lie ahead, provided only 
we practice it in our daily lives. And 
among the things we must practice is 
that, while we seek fervently to ferret 
out the subversive and anti-democratic 
forces in the country, we do not at the 
same time, by hysteria, by resort to 
innuendo and smears and other unfor- 
tunate tactics, besmirch the very cause 
that we believe in, and cause a separa- 
tion among our people, cause one group 
and one individual to hate another, 
based on mere attacks, mere unsub- 
stantiated attacks upon their loyalty. 


Robert F. Wagner, U.S. Senator from 
New Ses geal labor has 

— grown iti member- 
ship from about 
3,000,000 when the 
National Labor 
Relations Act was 
passed in 1935 to 
about 15,000,000 in 


simple fact, but of 
elemental signifi- 
cance. It shows 
that as soon as the obstacles in the 
form of employer interference were 
removed, American workers eagerly 
sought to exercise their rights of self- 
organization. All the propaganda to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the phe- 
nomenal growth of labor organization 
has taken place without any diminution 
of the employers’ constitutional right 
to free speech in labor relations. The 
talk of “restoring free speech to the 
employer” is a polite way of reintro- 
ducing employer interference, economic 
retaliation and other insidious means 
of discouraging union membership and 
union activity, and thus greatly dimin- 
ishing and restricting the exercise of 
free speech and free choice by the 
working men and women of America. 
No constitutional principle can support 





this, nor would a just labor relations‘ 


policy result from it. The National 
Labor Relations Board under the 
supervision of the courts (whose chief 
duty is to uphold the Constitution) 
should continue to accommodate the 
right of the workers to organize and 
the employers’ right to free speech in 


1947. This is a 






the context of the circumstances of 
specific cases. With the end of wa 
fatigue and the quieting of war nerves, 
with the dissipation of inflationary pres. 
sures by full production, and with the 
bridging of the gulf between wage; 
and the cost of living, we can expect 
more maturity in collective bargaining 
— if it is given a chance. With this 
will come an era of industrial peace. 


Edwin G. Nourse, chairman, Council 
of Economic Advisers—During 194 
executives were in- 
volved in the hurly- 
burly of effecting a 
physical reconver- 
sion from war im 
dustry and getting 
private market and 
financial relation- 
ships reestablished 
at least on a provi- 
sional basis. It was 
a tough year, and we should charitably 
withhold judgment as to whether man- 
agement acquitted itself brilliantly or 
somewhat ineptly during that trying 
period. But 1947 is a year in which 
responsibility cannot be evaded nor 
judgment postponed. In the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report to the Con- 
gress it was pointed out that the flow of 
purchasing power currently disbursed 
to consumers is not on a level capable 
of taking from the market promptly 
and steadily the flew of goods and 
services that our productive plant and 
labor force, employed with reasonable 
fullness, would be turning out during 
1947. That report pointed out that 
further price rises. would be inflation- T 
ary and would make the fundamental 

situation even worse. It is a familiar § Apr 
saying that you can’t do anything to § Bon 
change the law of supply and demand. § Gen 
This is true. But I submit that you can J non 
act intelligently or stupidly within the § Con 
conditions laid down by that law. that 





Lord Inverchapel, British Ambassa- § com 
dor to Washington—While I recog- § Pre 

nize that there isa ff A. . 
crisis in the domes- § Qui 





tic affairs of Brit- ‘ar 
ain, I reject, with ff ‘oll 
all the strength at ™ it 
, & Sto 
my command, any ‘ 
suggestion that we tor 
are finished as 4 Am 
world power. | iC 
may be obtuse and J »>t0 
slow-witted, but I filia 
fail to follow the arguments of people Fed 
who say that our guts have withered 


and shriveled within us and that we 
have lost our power and our will to 

work. History has shown that the lahe 
British people possess in a remarkable J Val 
way just those extra few inches of guts We 
that make all the difference. fair 
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HE Stove Mounters Union was 


believe that exhibits, radio programs 


keeps our membership employed and 

















ental organized at Quincy, Illinois, on and the active part taken by the Union creates a ready market for stoves and 
jiliar J April 24, 1882, by the employes of the Label Trades Department.in promot- heaters manufactured under fair work- 
g to § Bonnet and Nance Stove Company, the ing the label have all added in no small ing standards. 
and. § Gem City Stove Company, the Chan- measure to our success. Our union launched a quarterly jour- 
can § non-Emery Stove Company and the For the past ten years the Stove nal in 1895. This publication is still a 
the § Comstock-Castle Stove Company of Mounters International Union has had - part of our international and is sent 
that city. a.label representative in the field. His to our entire membership each quarter. 
By 1890 the organization had be- task has been to promote not only our One of our biggest strikes was the 
ssa- | come the Stove Mounters’ and Driller’s own label but also the union labels of historic Buck Stove and Range con- 
cog- If Protective Union 4006, troversy. Samuel Gompers, 
isa @ A. F. of L., with locals at _— . b nein then president of the Amer- 
nese | Quincy, at Evansville, In- ¥ y ican Federation of “ce 
rite diana, and in Detroit. The ¥% was very active in this 
vith f following year it was an ; JOSEPH LEWIS and EDWARD W. KAISER E memorable struggle. 
at @ mternational union—the y y The Stove Mounters In- 
any @ Stove Mounters Interna- ¥ President and Secretary, Respectively, ternational Union was in 
we § tional Union of North ¢ Stove Mounters International Union the first group of unions 
s a fg America, y which formed the Metal 
I On January 6, 1894, the % eal vibeocnees wes . ye Trades Department of the 
and §j Stove Mounters became af- = 4) A. F. of L. Our organiza- 
t I & filiated with the American ; ' , ) tion has remained affiliated 
ple ff Federation of Labor as an international all unions affiliated with the American with the Department to this day. 
red union. It has remained affiliated with Federation of Labor and the Union In the last ten years the Stove 
we & the A. F. of L.. since that day. Label Trades Department. We have Moutters International Union has 
to Our union started to use the union spent thousands of dollars to distribute made great membership gains in the 
the label in 1895 and has recognized the notebooks, book matches, cook books South. We now have more than thirty 
ble | value of the label through the years. and many other useful gifts to schools, locals in the Southern states. There is 
ruts We have furnished millions of labels to exhibitions, conventions, etc. We have a Southeastern District which meets 
| fair employers at no cost to them. We found that advertising of this type quarterly. 
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We are proud to say that on the 
West Coast all heater and stove plants 
are organized 100 per cent under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In the states of Illinois, Missouri and 
Indiana we have a District which is 
composed of over thirty locals. There 
is also a Michigan District. of over 
ten locals. We now have 128 locals 
in our international union in the man- 
ufacture of wood, coal, oil and gas 
heaters, and wood, coal, oil, gas and 
electric cooking ranges; also in the 
processing of porcelain enamel parts for 
these appliances. 

For fifty years our organization has 
provided a death benefit for our mem- 
bership. Many thousands of dollars 
have been paid out during these years 
to next of kin. 

During World War I and more so 
during World War II, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of war supplies were manu- 
factured by stove and heater plants 


converted into war plants. Tanks, 
shells, bombs, airplane parts and hun- 
dreds of other items were being manu- 
factured in these plants from coast to 
coast soon after Pearl Harbor. We are 
proud of the fact that not one hour was 
lost because of a work stoppage in any 
of our plants engaged in war work, 

Thousands of camp heaters and field 
ranges for overseas were built by our 
membership during the war years, and 
at the time of writing many were still 
being made for our armies of occupae 
tion. 

Our international union holds a cone 
vention every three years. The presi- 
dent, secretary and six vice-presidents 
are elected for three-year terms.” An 
international representative, in order to 
qualify for nomination, must have had 
at least three years’ experience at the 
trade, so that all our international offi- 
cers are in a good position to know all 
classifications of work pertaining to the 
manufacture of stoves. 


Anti-Labor Proposals 


(Continued from Page 13) 


limitation upon that right as to any 
group of employes, be that a minority 
group or a majority group, is intoler- 
able in a free democratic society, and 
certainly would be unconstitutional if 
the Thirteenth Amendment has any 
meaning. 

Section 204 (a) (2) of Title II of 
S. 55 makes it unlawful for employes 
to engage in a strike for recognition or 
for improvement in wages, hours or 
working conditions in all cases where 
the employer is not required to recog- 
nize or bargain with such labor organi- 
zation under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. In other 
words, this would operate to make un- 
lawful all strikes or other concerted 
action of minority groups because un- 
der the Wagner Act the employer need 
recognize only majority unions. 

In cases where organization of em- 
ployes has not extended to the point 
where a majority have chosen a union, 
the minority employes who do belong 
to a labor organization would be un- 
able to resist wage cuts by strike ac- 
tion, would be unable to attempt to im- 
prove their wages or working condi- 
tions or adjust grievances by strike ac- 
tion, and even would be foreclosed 
from striking in protest over unfair 
practices of employers, no matter how 
excessive, abusive or unlawful. 

As the Supreme Court of Alabama 
recently stated : 


As we have previously noted, each indi- 
vidual employe has a right to strike for a 
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legally justifiable purpose, and such 2 
right, of course, rests upon a minority as 
well as upon a majority. * * * The right 
to strike or to refrain from work is a per- 
sonal, individual right. Reduced to its last 
analysis, therefore, the question arises as to 
the reasonableness of a regulation making 
the right to strike dependent upon the will 
of others, who may not in any manner be 
connected with, or interested in, the wel- 
fare of the minority group. 


UNION REGISTRATION 
AND FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


If H.R. 8, H.R. 725 and others deal- 
ing with this question embody the prin- 
ciple that labor organizations are sub- 
ject to licensing by the government, 
and thus exist only at the sufferance 
of the government, it must be opposed. 
If it is mere registration, then there 
is no objection in principle. 

However, on the practical side, it is 
to be noted that the required report 
concerning internal affairs of labor 
unions, and in particular concerning 
the state of their finances, is, under 
some of the proposals, to be made avail- 
able not only to union members but to 
the general public. Since, through pub- 
lic filing, a union’s financial position is 
made known to the employer, that em- 
ployer’s willingness to bargain and his 
good faith in making counter-proposals 
may very well be conditioned by his 
estimate of the union’s ability to 
weather either a lockout or a strike. 
It is certain that public disclosures, 
which mean disclosures to the em- 
ployer, will result in a crippling of the 


Many of our local unions have sick 
benefit plans which have helped mem. 
bers in need of assistance during 
periods of ill health, 

Our negotiations are generally car. 
ried out with individual stove plants, 
but in a few cases we negotiate on a 
district basis with as many as twenty. 
five plants within certain competitive 
districts. The aim of our union has 
been to negotiate increasingly uniform 
agreements. 

Vacations with pay have been 
achieved in all of our organized plants, 
In addition, we enjoy the highest rates 
of pay in the entire industry, paid holi- 
days and, in many of our organized 
plants, pension plans. 

We have seen many lean years in 
the stove industry, but for the future 
we envision years of prosperity, years 
in which we hope to serve our mem- 
bership and enjoy, as in the past, our 
association with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its affiliated unions. 


bargaining process, If the Congress 
should find it necessary to enact legis- 
lation requiring registration and finan- 
cial accounting, then common justice 
and equal treatment demand that the 
same requirement be imposed upon 
employers, trade associations and all 
fraternal organizations. 


DUES CHECKOFF 


In 1945 slightly over 5,300,000 work- 
ers, or about 39 per cent of all em- 
ployes under agreement, were covered 
by checkoff provisions. Not only is 
the checkoff a relatively common pro- 
vision but it is one of long standing, 
existing for more than forty years in 
some industries. The many thousands 
of existing checkoff agreements would 
be outlawed by proposed bills. 

T am advised by counsel that under 
principles of contract law there is a 
strong possibility that, should the 
checkoff provision in such agreements 
be rendered illegal by statute, then the 
parties to the agreement would have 
the right to consider the entire agree- 
ment at an end. 


Conclusion 

It is not “defeatist” or “negative,” 
as some superficially say, to oppose 
legislation of the kind I have been dis- 
cussing. On the contrary, opposition 
to legislation that is ill-considered, that 
will produce incalculable harm to our 
national economy and welfare is the 
affirmative duty of every constructive 
citizen and group. 

The truth is that the sponsors, not 
the opponents, of anti-labor legislation 
are defeatist and negative. It is they 
who proceed on the completely repudi- 
ated premise that the organized Amet- 
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ican worker is callously indifferent to 
his duties and obligations and, there- 
fore, must be subjected to coercion and 
legislation in order to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities. 

I say with full conviction and full 
sincerity that the enactment of the ill- 
considered proposals which I have dis- 
cussed would produce such great indus- 
trial confusion as to seriously under- 
mine the present world position of the 
United States. They are premised on 
an assumption that is entirely without 


merit, namely, that our problems in 
labor-management relations stem from 
alleged excesses in the practices of 
trade unions. 

The truth is, of course, that most, 
if not all, of those problems result from 
basic new forces that have developed 
under the changed circumstances of 
the past fifteen years, such as our ex- 
panded economy and our great ad- 
vancement in machine production, with 
resulting manpower displacement ; the 
dislocations and adjustments caused by 


Slave Lahor—Postwar Cancer 


(Continued from Page 19) 


their historic struggle to triumph 
over the Nazi-Fascist totalitarian 
tyranny. 

A specter haunts the world—it is the 
specter of slavery. Even the freest 
democratic republics and the most pros- 
perous nations with powerful free trade 
union movements are in grave danger 
as a result of the swift spreading of 
mass enslavement of toilers. Progress 
which it has taken centuries and colos- 
sal sacrifices to attain is now in serious 
jeopardy. 

The new slavery is not always as 
open as was the slave system of old. 
Though often veiled in political illu- 
sions and surrounding itself with social 
haloes, this Twentieth Century slavery 
isas unashamed and brutalizing as the 
worst slavery of old. And today, as 
yesterday, this slave economy is the 
basis on which rests the power of every 
ruthless ruling class. These dictators 
know that with the disappearance of 
the slave system which they have set up, 
their own despotic dictatorship would 
quickly disappear. That is why they 
are resorting to the most desperate 
methods and demagogic weapons for 
maintaining their system of slave labor 
and, with it, their totalitarian one-party 
regime. 

This relapse into slavery must be 
halted and ended. Humanity must go 
forward—not backward. There is no 
moral, political, social or economic jus- 
tification for any form of forced labor. 
Involuntary servitude or compulsory 
labor by any other name or hidden 
under any pretentidus guise is nothing 
else than slavery.. Free labor—the 
workers of all countries who are stiil 
free to organize and associate in bodies 
of their own choosing—must take the 
lead in the struggle against this terrible 
menace, 

Modern society, with its advanced 
moral standards, with its dynamic 
democratic ideals, with its highly devel- 
oped industrial techniques, can surely 
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solve even its most difficult problems— 
without relapsing into slavery. 

It is no accident that all dictatorships 
have made labor their first target. It is 
the nefarious theory and barbarous pol- 
icy of all totalitarian systems that the 
individual human being exists only as 
material to be used or abused, taken up 
or set down to work in prison, penal 
colony, /agier or concentration camp 
for the benefit of the dictatorial state. 
The rights and dignity of the human 
being simply to do not exist for any 
dictator. 

Clearly, the central and overriding 
issue of our times is free labor versus 
slave labor. The recent gigantic strug- 
gle against Nazi-Fascist totalitarian 


the depression, the war and the post- 
war period; and the emergence of cer- 
tain economic and social truths. 

It necessarily follows that the indis- 
pensable first step that we must take, 
if we can hope to cope with those prob- 
lems in an intelligent and effective 
manner, is to acquire a complete knowl- 
edge and understanding of those basic 
forces and of those new circumstances. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
prepared to cooperate with any compe- 
tent committee in making such a study. 


tyranny proved beyond challenge the 


superiority of free labor over slave 
labor. 

What the free workers have won in 
war, they must not lose in peace. Our 
victory of yesterday must be preserved 
and strengthened today. 

This is the firm and solemn deter- 
mination of the millions of workers or- 
ganized in the American Federation of 
Labor. And in peace, as in war, liberty- 
loving American labor will go all-out 
in doing more than its share to safe- 
guard and strengthen the ideals and 
ways of life of free men throughout 
the world. 

Rally to the cause of free labor! 
Rally to stem the tide of slave labor! 
This is the heartfelt and urgent appeal 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to the workers of all lands, to the free- 
dom-loving people of all nations. 

The struggle for free labor is the 
struggle for the future of all mankind. 
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Inside Argentina 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to consider the matter closed and that 
the original understanding would be 
in effect.” 

At a subsequent meeting, on Thurs- 
day, January 23, attended by the press 
and by Argentine union representa- 
tives, President Perén indicated “that 
the U.S. delegation was free to consult 
with any person or organization in 
Argentina and obtain any information 
which would be helpful to it.” He also 
pledged the full resources of the gov- 
ernment to the delegation. Save for 
minor interferences on the part of some 
members of the Argentine workers’ 
reception committee, and for which it 
would be unfair to blame the govern- 
ment, it must be said that the delega- 
tion was actually “free to consult with 
any person or organization” and was 
able to perform its task without major 
difficulty. 

The third development was the cam- 
paign waged in the government-spon- 
sored press against me personally. It 
had been my duty, as secretary and 
interpreter of the delegation, to raise 
the objections about the absence of the 
C.G.T. and to defend our original pur- 
pose of the visit against attempts to 
reinterpret it as a visit of “fraterniza- 
tion” rather than of “study and investi- 
gation.” Evidently, this stand of mine 
—devoid of personal elements—was 
misinterpreted as meaning a deliberate 
attempt to sabotage the plans of the 
government, thus the press campaign 
which, once started, was rather difficult 
to stop without losing face. 

As related in detail in the report, this 
campaign reached incredible heights of 
fantasy when it accused me of having 
entered into a conspiracy with Gay, the 
deposed secretary of the C.G.T., and 
with U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
Braden to deprive Perén of the work- 
ers’ support. The campaign’s ill-con- 
cealed aim was to bring about my 
elimination from active participation in 
the work of the delegation by declaring 
me persona non grata. I want to say, 
however, that all the members of the 
delegation stood by me with dignity 
and firmness and gave me repeated 
manifestations of solidarity, for which 
I want to express to them, publicly, my 
appreciation and everlasting gratitude. 

The events that took place within 
the C.G.T. under our very nose, culmi- 
nating in the elimination and disap- 
pearance of General Secretary Luis F. 
Gay and almost the entire membership 
of the C.G.T. Executive Committee, 
for reasons that in any democratic 
country would have been ascribed to 
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their credit rather than to their demerit, 
and as a result of a publicly acknowl- 
edged intervention of President Peron 
himself, greatly saddened the members 
of the delegation, who had arrived in 
Argentina expecting to find a labor 
movement behind Peron, yes, but still 
master of its own destiny and free to 
choose and follow its own methods. 

As to the fate of Sefior Gay, we 
were unable to ascertain anything defi- 
nite up to the day of our departure. 
Every sort of rumor reached us, in- 
cluding one that he had been arrested, 
held incommunicado for a period and 
then confined in a sort of protective 
custody. We found it difficult to be- 
lieve that such could be the fate of the 
leader of an organization of more than 
half a million workers just because he 
had allegedly disagreed with the trade 
union plans of the President of the 
country. 

Before leaving, our chairman, Arnold 
Zander, inquired of the leaders of the 
officia] trade union reception committee 
and of officials of the Department of 
Labor, who always accompanied them, 
as to Gay’s fate and whereabouts. To 
our painful surprise they, too, said that 


-they knew absolutely nothing about 


him. 

During its stay in Argentina the 
American labor delegation spent the 
greater portion of its time in personal 
interviews with leaders and members 
of unions affiliated with the C.G.T., the 
important independent unions, civic 
leaders—both in the government and 
in the opposition—representatives of 
political parties, and others. Wher- 
ever possible we requested supplemen- 
tary memoranda and other documen- 
tary material in support of verbal 
statements. We met also with gov- 
érnment officials, industrialists, indi- 
vidual workers, representatives of 
North American firms doing business 
in Argentina and the American Am- 
bassador and others of his staff, in an 
effort to obtain a well-rounded picture 
of the economic and labor situation in 
the country. 

We were thus able to gather a con- 
siderable quantity of factual material 
which, upon our return to the United 
States, we have thoroughly studied and 
analyzed in the light of the basic pur- 
poses of our mission. 

The delegation thus devoted a con- 
siderable part of its report and of the 
accompanying appendices to an analy- 
sis of the technique used by the Peron 
government and by the military dic- 
tatorship which preceded it (and in 


which Peron held the important post 
of Minister of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare) to win labor’s support and win 
control of unions. This technique—a 
mixture of old methods of government 
interference through coercion and brib- 
ery and a new method based on dis- 
criminatory use of government protec- 
tion and legal union recognition— 
deserves to be carefully studied by 
those who lightly advocate in our 
country a greater share of government 
intervention in labor affairs and even 
a measure of direct government control. 

The new methods of the Argentine 
technique have some striking novelties, 
To understand them one has to keep in 
mind that, up to now, the government 
has not used its intervention to favor 
the “have” class against the “have not” 
class. On the contrary, having in mind 
the winning of the workers’ support to 
attain power and to remain in power, 
through methods of legalitarian nature 
(based on a distorted conception of 
democracy, the numerical conception, 
by which a numerical majority can do 
what it pleases with laws and consti- 
tution, up to the point of legislating 
freedom itself out of existence), the 
Peron government is following a policy 
of favoritism as far as organized labor 
is concerned, provided labor pays him 
back with undeserved, blind support. 

The technique calls for government 
intervention through appointment of 
trustees for those unions which refuse 
to be “coordinated,” or through denial 
of “personeria gremial,” the legal 
recognition which is required (Decree 
23852, issued by the military dictator- 
ship October 2, 1945) for any union 
to carry out its functions. Where the 
government rejects or refuses to act 
on the application of the union, the 
union is thereby prevented from carry- 
ing on its regular activities. No re- 
course to courts of law is possible. 
The decision of the Minister of Labor 
is final. 

Once the union has been “coordi- 
nated”—either through bribery or ap- 
pointment of trustees, or by the effects 
of prolonged withholding of “person- 
eria gremial,” or by the quick granting 
of same to small minority groups, thus 
helping them to become the majority 
by being the only ones legally per- 
mitted to operate in a given industry— 
the government becomes generous in 
outright subsidies or special grants out 
of the public treasury, so that the union 
may install hospitals and luxurious 
sport clubs for the members with swim- 
ming pools, gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
football fields and. other beneficial 
features. 

“In addition to the aforementioned 
methods of controlling union organiza- 
tions and directing their activities—” 
reads the report— “the Department of 
Labor and Social Welfare of the gov- 
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ernment, through the operation of the 
Labor Courts of Justice, possesses the 
machinery for intervening at every 
level of worker-employer relationship. 
All manner of minor grievances may 
be thrown into the hopper of litigation 
machinery. While it is true that in 
accordance with the general policy of 
the present government the courts are 
inclined to be liberal in their decisions 
insofar as labor is concerned, never- 
theless here again there is created an 
atmosphere of government paternalism, 


B since the award of the court comes to 


the individual worker as a benefit re- 
ceived from his government.” 

Where is this new technique leading 
organized labor in Argentina? To an 
unprecedented numerical strength, in- 


deed. Organization of wage-earners 
has become to all intents and purposes 
a government ‘function. However, or- 
ganization is promoted not with the 
view of providing the workers with a 
powerful weapon with which they may 
conquer a better future, but rather with 
the aim of enlarging the base of the 
government’s numerical support. 

In plain fact, the labor organization 
that the Perén government is promot- 
ing and lavishly sponsoring has no soul, 
for it has no freedom, no independence 
whatsoever. It is a completely regi- 
mented affair, intended to be used 
solely for the political purposes of the 
government, including the legislating of 
the death sentence for freedom and 
democracy. 














The following statement was issued 
by the A. F. of L.’s International Labor 
Relations Department simultaneously 
with the release of the full text of the 
U.S. labor delegation’s report: 


The accompanying report of the U,S. 
labor delegation to Argentina brings 
into sharp relief the grave threat to 
human liberties that is raised whenever 
and wherever labor’s rights of free asso- 
ciation and organization into trade un- 
ions are undermined or destroyed. 

This department, to which the report 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
conducted its mission with complete ob- 
jectivity, free from prejudice of any 
kind. Its report is factual and its con- 
clusions are based on direct, observation 
of actual conditions and events. Its 
impartiality and accuracy will be ac- 
cepted by anyone who seeks to learn the 
truth about labor in Argentina. 

This Department, to which the report 
of the delegation was submitted, is ac- 
tively interested in promoting free trade 
unionism throughout the world. With 
this objective in mind and after a care- 
ful study of the report on Argentina, 
we make the following. recommenda- 
tions : 

(1) That no collaboration is possible 
with the Argentine Confederation of 
Labor as at present constituted, because 
it is not a free instrument of the work- 
ers but has become a political arm of 
the government. 

(2) That the free labor movements 
of the world should do everything pos- 
sible to encourage those independent 
trade unions in Argentina which are re- 
sisting dictatorial efforts of the Perén 
government to place them under sub- 
jection and governmental control. 
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From the Argentine Report 


The.section of the U.S. labor dele- 
gation’s report embodying the delega- 
tion’s conclusions read as follows: 


A thorough and exhaustive analysis 
of the events we have witnessed during 
our stay in Argentina, the study of all 
the testimony given by individuals and 
groups to this delegation or its subcom- 
mittees, plus the evidence contained in 
the documents we are attaching to this 


report, bring us to the following con- . 


clusions: 


(1) There is little formal action by 
the government to suppress civil liber- 
ties. However, there does definitely 
exist in Argentina a general atmosphere 
of fear and mutual suspicion which in- 
terferes with the exercise of ordinary 
civil liberties, particularly by workers’ 
organizations unsympathetic to the gov- 
ernment or those which merely wish to 
remain aloof from political activities. 

(2) While because of the generally 
favorable economic situation now pre- 
vailing in Argentina the government 
has been able to carry through a large 
number of overdue economic reforms, 
these reforms have been used in great 
measure for political purposes. Social 
legislation without freedom is entirely 
inadequate and may even serve as a 
cover for tyranny. 

(3) Aside from from the statements 
submitted to us by the free independent 
unions which in themselves would be 
sufficient to convince us that the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor, especially 
as presently constituted, is wholly and 
completely dominated by the Perdén 
government, the events that took place 
within that organization during our 
stay in Argentina have removed any 
possible doubt about this obvious, 
though unpleasant, fact. Those elements 


in the C:G.T. who, while anxious to 
support the social and labor program of 
the government, wanted to retain a 
measure of independence for the labor 
movement—perhaps even with the in- 
tent of being better able to offer effec- 
tive advice and cooperation to the gov- 
ernment itself, as it is being done in all 
trily democratic countries—have now 
been ruthlessly eliminated from any re- 
sponsible position in the C.G.T. This © 
organization has now been converted 
from a trade union movement into a 
political arm of the government. It can- 
not elect its officers independently of 
the government ; it cannot and does not 


‘determine its policies independently of 


the government ; it cannot carry on col- 
lective bargaining with the employers 
independently of political and economic 
direction of the government; it cannot 
administer its own internal affairs. 


(4) There has been a wholesale 
usurpation by the government of ordi- 
nary trade union functions. The con- 
sistent trend since the revolution of 
1943 has been in the direction of greater 
participation by the state in every as- 
pect of the relationship between em- 
ployer and worker. This has resulted 
in a steady reduction in the area of free 
activity in industry and in labor. The 
state openly sponsors the organization 
of trade unions, but constantly dimin- 
ishes the freedom of choice of the 
worker as to his representation for col- 
lective bargaining with the employer. 

(5) There still exist in Argentina 
independent trade unions composed of 
free workers who are fighting to pre- 
serve their independence from govern- 
mental domination and their organiza- 
tional integrity. These organizations, 
while in most cases deprived of the legal 
status which is necessary for serving 
the interests of their members, are 
nevertheless doing so to the best of their 
ability, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that they will carry out all of their 
proper functions as free and democratic 
organizations if they are allowed to do 
so. 
While their immediate future does 
not look very bright, we are neverthe- 
less convinced that they will fight on 
for the eventual triumph of their just 
cause, 

erm 
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> Local 102, Building Service Em- 
ployes, San Diego, Calif., has obtained 
the best contract in its history. The 
pact calls for a blanket 12)4-cent hourly 
increase for workers employed in nine 
downtown office buildings. 


bApproximately 1,500 workers, mem- 
bers of Local 81, Construction Labor- 
ers, Gary, Ind., have received a wage 
increase of 20 cents an hour under a 
contract recently signed with fifty-six 
building contractors in that city. 


bUnder a riew accord between Local 11, 
Office Employes International Union, 
and the Pacific Fruit and Produce 
Company, Portland, Ore., wages rise 
15 to 16 cents an hour. Other gains 
for the employes are also established. 


>Wage increases of 18 per cent in all 
classifications are provided in a con- 
tract negotiated by Local 144, Office 
Employes International Union, and the 
Fulton Sylphon Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


>A reduction of working hours from 
51 to 46 and a wage increase of $10 
per week has been gained by Local 
189, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, at Streator, IIl. 


>Wage increases of 12 to 16 cents an 
hour have been secured by Division 
1300, Street Railway Employes, in a 
new pact with the Baltimore Transit 


Company. 


bA pay hike of 20 cents an hour has 
been gained by Local 161, Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants, for men em- 
ployed by daily newspapers at Deca- 
tur, Ill. 


bApproximately 3,000 workers, mem- 
bers of Local 100, Textile Workers, 
have received weekly wage boosts of 
$3 to $5 and other gains at the Mon- 
treal Cottons Company. 


bLocal 477, Laborers, has won a wage 
increase of 1214 cents an hour from 
the Contractors Association of Sanga- 
mon County, Springfield, Ill. 


bIn a first agreement at the Nubone 
Company of Erie, Pa., the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
has won a wage increase of 10 per cent. 
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FIRST TO RETIRE 


James W. Lacey (above) oper- 
ated the elevator that bore Sam- 
uel Gompers to his office in the 
American Federation of Labor 
Building in the nation’s capital 
the day the building opened. 
That was in 1916. In the en- 
suing years Mr. Lacey’s visage 
became familiar to hundreds of 
the great and near-great who vis- 
ited A. F. of L. headquarters. 

The veteran employe has now 
gone into retirement, the first to 
benefit under the A. F. of L.’s 
recently adopted retirement plan. 
Always courteous and friendly, 
Mr. Lacey will be sorely missed. 











bLocal 89, Technical Engineers, has 
boosted pay $36 to $50 a month at the 
Pacific Manufacturing Company, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 


PLocal 21, Stove Mounters Union, 
Louisville, has won a pay increase of 11 
cents an hour in a new contract with 
the Porcelain Metal Company. 


>The Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters has received an 8'4-cent hourly 
increase in an agreement with the 
United States Potters Association. 


bLocal 86, Laundry Workers, Fresno, 
Calif., has negotiated a new contract 
providing a wage hike of 30 per cent. 


PLocals 30, 33, 56 and 197 of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers have obtained wage 
hikes of 11 to 18 cents an hour in 
agreements signed with the Buck Glass 
Company, Carr-Lowery Company, 
Maryland Glass Company and Swin- 
dell Brothers, Inc., ali located in Bal- 
timore. 


bA wage increase of six per cent plus 
$2.50 per week has been won by the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers in a pact with the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company in Oak- 
land, Calif. 


bLocal 251, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, has received a wage boost 
ranging from 12% to 29 cents an hour 
as a result of a recently signed agree- 
ment with five major bakeries at 
Worcester, Mass. 


bIn a new contract with Southern 
Dairies at West Palm Beach, Fia., 
covering both inside and outside work- 
ers, Local 390, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, got wage boosts of 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 


>Members of Local 136, International 
Typographical Union, employed by the 
Herald and the News-Tribune at Du- 
luth, Minn., have received a wage boost 
of approximately 32 cents an hour in 
a new contract. 


>Members of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers and of the Teamsters Union 
have obtained a 15-cent hourly wage 
increase from thirty-four lumber yards 
in San Diego, Calif., and vicinity. 


bDivision 998, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, Milwaukee, has ob- 
tained a wage increase of 17 cents an 
hour and other advances. 


bA weekly pay raise of $10.50 has been 
secured by Local 653, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, in an agreement with 
Minneapolis meat markets. 


bLocal 766, American Federation of 
Teachers, Muskegon, Mich., has won 
a 25 per cent increase in salaries. 


>The Bricklayers Union in the Macon, 
Ga., area has negotiated an accord with 
builders raising the hourly rate to $2. 
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NIST 


pA six per cent monthly increase, re- 
troactive to January 1, has been won 
by the Seafarers International Union 
from seven companies, including Alcoa, 
South Atlantic, Eastern, Smith and 
Johnson, Seas Shipping, Bull and Bal- 
timore Insular. 


)Members of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners employed by 
the Mengle Company, Louisville, have 
recently won a wage increase of 12% 
cents an hour in addition to other 
benefits. 


)Weekly increases averaging more 
than $8.50, retroactive to last October 
1, have been obtained by Local 189, 
Office Employes, in a pact with the 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


)Wage increases of 30 cents an hour 
have been won by Local 58, Interna- 
tional Brotherhoed of Electrical Work- 
ers, in 2 contract with the daily news- 
papers in Detroit. 


bContracts negotiated with six lumber 
and coal companies in East Chicago, 
Ind., have given members of Local 520, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, a 15-cent hourly wage hike. 


bLocal 3, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
gained a 25-cent hourly wage increase 
in an agreement with contractors in 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 


bLocal 37, International Molders and 
Foundry Workers, has obtained wage 
raises ranging from 25 to 30 cents an 
hour from John Westwick and Son, 
Inc., Galena, Iil. 


bA 24-cent hourly wage increase has 
been won by Local 23, International 
Typographical Union, for its members 
employed by the Milwaukee Journal 


and Sentinel. 


’Employes of the American Cyanamid 
Company, Wallingford, Conn., mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers, have 
received an hourly wage boost of 25 
cents in a new contract. 


'In an election at the Reynolds Metals 
plants in Sheffield, Ala., the A. F. of L. 


bPainters at Saginaw and Midland, 
Mich., have won a 25-cent hourly in- 
crease in negotiations with contractors. 


bLocal 544, Fire Fighters, has gained 
an increase of $37.50 monthly from the 
Lity Council of Peoria, Il. 


APRIL, 1947 


bFederal Labor Unions 23928 and 
22880, representing employes of the 
Great Lakes Sugar Company units lo- 
cated at Findlay, Ohio, and Blissfield, 
Mich., have succeeded in raising the 
workers’ wages 10 cents an hour. 


bAn average wage increase of $5 per 
week has been won by members of 
Local 62, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
as a result of contracts recently nego- 
tiated and signed with thirteen stores 
operating in the Toledo, Ohio, area. 


Uncle Sam's Employes 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Government Employes Council, for ex- 
ample, comprises representatives from 
all unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor that have mem- 
bers employed in the federal service. 

‘It is very close to the hearts of gov- 
ernment employes that they have the 
affirmative right to join in these organ- 
izations and that their representatives 
be recognized in negotiation with and 

resentation to the executive and legis- 

tive authorities. Nothing less than 
this could have been contemplated in 
the first paragraph of the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution, namely, in the 
guarantee of the right of the people to 
assemble peaceably and petition their 
government for redress of grievances. 

The civil service rules and regula- 
tions as promulgated by the chief ex- 
ecutive authority have from time to 
time, by varying versions and amend- 
ments, recognized this. The usual 


phrase has been that no discrimination 
would be exercised against an employe 
as a member of a union as long as o 
was not engaged in subversive activities 
or pledged to strike against the federal 
government. 

The government employe prefers an 
affirmative statement of his position. 
His loyalty and his service in behalf of 
all the people in administering the laws 
enacted by this government deserve 
recognition. 

It is understood that the federal gov- 
ernment does not enter into contracts 
with its employe organizations because 
the laws enacted by the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives in the Congress decide such 
questions as wages, working condi- 
tions and retirement. 

It is contended, however, that the 
federal government should affirmatively 
recognize the federal employe’s right to 
organization and representation. 


The author (left) is wished luck by predecessor in job with Council 
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living entirely by our own efforts. We 
cannot continue indefinitely to meet our 
deficits by external credits. We must 
soon begin to repay some of the ex- 
ternal borrowings by means of which 
we are at present able to maintain 
existing standards. It is therefore 
highly imperative that we secure a 
speedy and substantial increase in the 
output of the products of British in- 
dustry whilst maintaining their quality. 
That is the kernel of the economic and 
industrial policy of the government.” 

Shortage of manpower is our big- 
gest handicap today. There is far 
more work to be done than there are 
men and women to do it. 

At mid-1939 our working population 
(including 1,270,000 registered as un- 
employed, 480,000 in the forces and 
1 270,000 manufacturing munitions) 
was 19,750,000. By the middle of 
1943—the peak of total mobilization 
of the nation—the working population 
(including 60,000 unemployed, 4,757,- 
000 in the forces and 5,121,000 making 
equipment and supplies for them) was 
22,281,000. 

We reached that figure thanks 
mainly to old people remaining at work 
when they would in normal conditions 
have retired, and to married and other 








We'll Pull Through 


(Continued from Page 10) 


women not usually in employment in 
industry who went into work to sup- 
port the nation in its war effort. Since 
then, large numbers of these have 
withdrawn from employment, with the 
result that at the end of 1946 the total 
working population (including 398,000 
unemployed, 1,427,000 in the forces 
and 459,000 on munitions) numbered 
only 20,247,000, or 497,000 more than 
in 1939. 

It is worth noting.that, in men alone, 
our working population is 197,000 less 
than in 1939; for women, owing to the 
fact that many who went into employ- 
ment during the war and some who 
might have gone out of employment 
have remained at work, the figure for 
the end of 1946 is 694,000 higher than 
that for 1939. 

We have, however, to reckon with 
the efforts on intake of the fall in the 
birth rate during the 1930s and the 
raising of the school-leaving age, which 
will mean the loss to industry this 
spring of 370,000 boys and girls who 
would otherwise have been available 
for employment. The prospect, there- 
fore, is that for some years to come our 
working population will continue to 
drop and the demand for labor will 
continue to outrun the supply. 


-Eifty Golden Years 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Industrial Relations. After hearings 
lasting several weeks the tribunal ren- 
dered a splendid decision, but the com- 
pany would not comply with it. The 
Attorney-General of Kansas carried the 
-case to the State Supreme Court, which 
upheld the constitutionality of the law. 
The company then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
declared the Kansas Industrial Rela- 
tions Law invalid. 

Other organizations had spent thou- 
sands of dollars in litigation and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
loss of wages to their membership in 
attempts to destroy this act. 

The Amalgamated was one of the 
first organizations to take a definite 
position concerning the portal-to-portal 
pay issue. This is what we said to our 
membership : 

“Our organization should not now 
besmirch its fine record of fair dealing 
and fair play by filing numerous dam- 
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neither 


age suits against employers over portal- 
to-portal pay issues, especially when 
side could anticipate these 
issues when collective bargaining agree- 
ments were consummated in good faith. 

“It is not our intention to pass judg- 
ment upon the issues involved in those 
suits that have been brought against 
employers by other labor organiza- 
tions. These unions may be justified. 
We speak only for the membership of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America.” 

The Amalgamated has made excep- 
tional progress, numerically-and other- 
wise, during the past fifty years. It 
has taken its place among the top- 
ranking international unions connected 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

No longer are butcher workmen and 
meat cutters in an organization wilder- 
ness. Fully ninety per cent of our total 
national membership of 180,000 are 


In these circumstances the most 

peers question we have to iace jg 
ow to secure, with a limited labor 

force, a sufficient production of the 
goods most required to maintain and 
improve our standard of living and at 
the same time increase our exports in 
order to pay our way abroad. The 
government cannot solve this problem 
by its own unaided efforts. 

Several of my colleagues in the gov- 
ernment and I have given the facts as 
we see them very frankly and fully to 
the National Joint Advisory Council, 
representing the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress, and that Council agreed to 
cooperate with the government in dis- 
seminating information as widely as 
possible about the general economic 
state of the country. The Council also 
asked us to make available to industry 
and the country generally a full state- 
ment of the main economic considera- 
tions affecting the relations between 
employers and trade unions. 

I began by affirming my confidence 
that we shall win through our diff- 
culties. I end by repeating the Prime 
Minister’s fine expression of faith. 

“The British people,” he said, “will, 
under God, show that in peace as in 
war, democracy can be combined with 
strength, tradition with progress, lib- 
erty with self-discipline, and prosperity 
with social justice.” 

That is our determination, and in it 
we shall not fail. 


enjoying excellent wages and strictly 
union agreements with the employers. 
We have so developed the organization 
program of our international union 
that it no longer is necessary for us 
to engage in prolonged strikes to gain 
the better things in life for our mem- 
bership. We have ‘achieved these 
benefits without the aid of artificial 
stimulation. In moving forward we 
have been willing occasionally to take 
two steps backward if it would eventu- 
ally mean that we could take one per- 
manent step forward. We have sowed 
our seeds of organization in friendly 
ground in that we have made a nation- 
wide effort, through personal contacts 
with employers, to convince them that 
our international union is sound in 
principle. We have nurtured our move- 
ment with a practical, common-sense 
management, and the workers in our 
industry have reaped a harvest of ben- 
efits because of this sound policy. 
Our members recognize an especial 
security in that we maintain our own 
mortuary, strike and retirement funds, 
each of which is self-sustaining and 
healthy. With a great deal of pride, 
we face the future with as much con- 
fidence as we have faced the past. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


[t's Mice to Know 


“FTSHERE they are, Mom,” called 
out Eddie. “The ones in the 
window on this side.” 

“And, Mother; here are the ones I 
was talking about,” announced Carole. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mrs. Heaton. 
“I see something I like myself.” 

The three of them halted before the 
large store, all looking in the windows 
at different things. 

“Mom, that suit is ‘really keen,” 
Eddie urged, again tugging at his 
mother’s coat sleeve. 

“Oh, Mother, this dress is a dream, 
but definitely,” said Carole. 

“Yes, yes, children,” Mrs. Heaton 
said. “Don’t pull, Carole. I'll look.” 

“Well, Mom, how about it?” came 
from Eddie. 

“Be patient, Eddie,” Mrs. Heaton 
answered. “Let’s see now. We need 
a new suit for you and shoes, and sister 
needs a dress and coat, and I suppose 
a new pair of slippers.” 

As she spoke she scanned a list she 
had taken from her purse. 

“What about your list, Mother?” 
asked Carole. 

“Oh, I'll do my shopping without 
you two along. Come, let’s go inside. 
We should be able to get almost every- 
thing right here.” 

“Mom, let’s get through with me 
first,” requested Eddie. “I promised 
the kids P 

“All right. Honey, you go up to 

the dresses and coats and look around,” 
she told Carole. “Eddie and I will go 
into the boys’ department. If you get 
restless, you'll find us there.” 
* Carole was thrilled to be allowed to 
look at clothes by herself and happily 
went on her way. Eddie and his 
mother were soon busily selecting his 
outfit. : 

“Of course, Mother, some of this 
stuff is all right, but some of it doesn’t 
have the union label,” Eddie pointed 
out. “We can’t take it unless it’s 
union-made.” 

“We pride ourselves on carrying a 
complete line of union-made things,” 
remarked the clerk, who had heard 
what ddie had said. 

“That’s why we come here regu- 
larly,” Mrs. Heaton responded. “And 
we always shop where the union retail 
card :s displayed, too.” 











“We're a union-label family,” Eddie 
said proudly. 

While this was going on, Carole was 
eagerly looking at the lovely dresses 
and skirts and sweaters in the girls’ 


department. She was trying to decide 
whether to ask her mother for a red 
ensemble or a pink one, and was about 
to choose the pink when a shrill siren 
blew. She was about to ask someone 
what it was for when the clerks called 
out to her and the other customers to 
make for the nearest fire exit. 

“Oh, the store is on fire!” she 
gasped. 

“Yes, hurry out through the exit,” 
someone ordered. 

“But my mother and my brother 
’ Carole began. 

“You can meet them outside,” said 
one of the women. “Come, child!” 

Smoke began to fili the large room. 
Carole grasped the friendly hand, and 
she and the woman made their way 
through the smoke. The dreadful 
clamor was frightening. The smoke 
filled Carole’s eyes. Her throat felt 
tight. She wondered where Eddie and 
her mother were. She began to cry 
from fright, but her companion hurried 
her right along. 

Of course, Mrs. Heaton and Eddie 
were in much the same situation. They 
were rushed to the fire exit, too. Both 
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of them were straining their eyes, look- 
ing everywhere for Carole. 

“My little girl is on the third floor,” 
Mrs. Heaton told one of the firemen 
who was helping evacuate the build- 
ing. “I must get her.” 

“The third floor is completely emp- 
tied,” he told her. “Look outside.” 

“IT must get her,” Mrs. Heaton in- 
sisted. 

“Come on, 
“Let’s get out.” 

“You must go outside,” the fireman 
snapped. “The only real danger is from 
smoke. The blaze is under control.” 

So saying, he rushed them out 
through a side door. Outside, the 
crowd surged. Voices were wild in 
panic as parents tried to locate chil- 
dren, and childish voices were tearful 
as they sought familiar faces. 

“Mother! Mother!” called Carole as 
she caught sight of her mother and 
Eddie emerging from the building. 

“Carole darling!” her mother mur- 
mured weakly. 

Eddie ran to his sister’s side. 

“Are you all right?” he demanded. 

“Yes. How are you and Mother?” 
she asked, throwing her arms around 
them in turn. 

“We're fine, only a little weak,” said 
Mrs. Heaton. “Let’s get out of the 
way. The fire apparatus may move 
in here.” 

“Yes, Mother, but let’s thank my 
friend who made me come out with 
her,” said Carole, turning to look for 
her. However, they were unable to 
locate the lady. Eddie, Carole and Mrs. 
Heaton then made their way out of 
the danger area. 

“We were talking about unions when 
we heard the alarm,” Eddie recalled. 

“And I was looking at the prettiest 
pink outfit,” said Carole. 

“Eddie and I were saying we were 
a union-label family,” said their mother. 
“T guess we are, too, because we even 
get saved by union firemen. The Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters 
is all union, you know.” 

“Gosh, Mom, do we have to look for 
the union label before we get saved ?” 
teased Carole. 

“Well, it’s nice to know,” her mother 
replied, smiling serenely. 


Mom,” urged Eddie. 
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Every time you spend a penny or a dollar, you're 
voting for or against the American standard of living— 
highest in the world. lf you spend your money for 
goods that carry A. F. of L. union labels, you are 
backing the high wages and good working conditions 
which American wage-earners have won through sixty- 


five years of trade unionism. Moreover, you are 
assuring yourself of the maximum value—goods of 
superlative quality, goods that are well made and will 
give you lasting satisfaction. 

Be a loyal trade unionist and a shrewd shopper. 


ON LABEL 


Don’t spend your union-earned money on trashy mer- 
chandise produced under substandard conditions. Be 
smart and always demand the union label. Reject 
articles that lack the label. Accept no alibis. 

For complete information concerning union labels, 
shop cards and service buttons, write to the Union 
Label Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor Building, Washington 1, D. C. The Department 
will be happy fo supply you with material that will 
make it easy for you fo identify merchandise and 
services that are 100 per cent union. 


